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tion consists of the famous ‘New River,’ ‘Pocahontas,’ ‘Tug River-Poca- 
hontas,’ and the high volatile, low sulphur gas coals. known all over the 
world as the standard grades of quality. In addition to our own guar- 
antee, all shipments pass the United States Government inspection at the 
loading piers.” 

In the past the principal reasons demanding the adoption 
of electric operation in the United States have been terminal 
and trunk line congestion. It was considered cheaper to 
electrify than to lay additional tracks and to expand existing 
terminals. Now another possible reason has appeared on 
the horizon. No railroad can be electrified over night; and be- 
fore much progress can be made with foreign electrifications 
it is possible that the price of coal in the United States will 
be increased to a point at which consideration of electrifica- 
tion will be more necessary than it is at the present time. 


The Transportation Conference Plan 


HE PLAN for railroad legislation submitted to Congress 
by the National Transportation Conference called by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was outlined 
in the Railway Age for last week (July 25, page 143). This 
plan is especially interesting and significant because it is the 
product of careful deliberation and thorough discussions car- 
ried on for several weeks by an unofficial body of men which 
included manufacturers, farmers, bankers, labor leaders, col- 
lege professors and railway officers. ‘The two outstanding 
features of the plan illustrate strikingly the way in which are 
running the minds of most men who have thoroughly in- 
formed themselves regarding the railway situation and the 
problems it presents. These two outstanding features are 
the proposal for the creation of a National Transportation 
Board and the scheme suggested for assuring to the railways 
an average annual return of at least 6 per cent upon a proper 
valuation. 

The feeling long has been growing among students of rail- 
road regulation that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been given too much work and also has been given functions 
and duties which are inconsistent. The Association of Railway 
Executives proposed that this condition should be remedied 
by the creation of a Department of Transportation with a 
Secretary of Transportation at its head to which should be 
delegated all the administrative work of regulation. The 
railway executives have since substituted a proposal that a 
Transportation Board of three members be created. This 
board would be an administrative body and would have not 
only the duty of enforcing regulatory railway laws, but also of 
keeping constantly informed as to the general transportation 
situation and adopting or recommending to Congress and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission action needed to promote 
in the public interest the improvement and development of 
the country’s transportation system. The Transportation 
Conference also reached the conclusion that a Transportation 
Board should be created to which should be delegated the 
purely administrative functions now performed by the Com- 
mission and such additional administrative functions as legis- 
lation may provide for. 

A very strong argument may be made for the creation of a 
Transportation Board. In Great Britain before the war the 
judicial function of regulating rates was performed by the 
Railway and Canal Commission, while all the administrative 
part of railway regulation was done by the Board of Trade, 
a government department which has a cabinet minister at its 
head. The distinction between administrative and judicial 
functions is clear. Furthermore, it is very difficult for any 
man or body to perform them both at the same time and per- 
form them both well. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was originally created, as in a sense, an administrative body, 
but the principal duty it was given was the quasi judicial 
one of regulating rates. The principal administrative work 
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it has done has been to enforce against the railways regulatory 
laws, such as those regarding rebating and safety appliances, 
It has long been pointed out that it is impossible for the Com- 
mission to perform such duties as these without tending to 
acquire a bias against the railroads which would influence it 
in the performance of its quasi judicial function of regulating 
rates. 

Furthermore, there is one most important administrative 
function of regulation which neither the Interstate Commerce 
Commission nor any other governmental officer or body has 
performed. This is the function of studying the transporta- 
tion situation and basing on the results of this study meas- 
ures to promote the prosperity and development of the trans- 
portation industry of the country. A Transportation Board 
should be created not merely to perform the administrative 
functions now performed by the Commission, but above all 
to work for the improvement of our transportation situation 
in the same way that the Department of Agriculture works to 
promote agriculture, the Department of Commerce to further 
the interests of commerce and the Department of Labor to 
improve the condition of labor. 

In one very important respect the functions of the Trans- 
portation Board, as proposed by the Transportation Confer- 
ence, would differ from them as proposed by the Association 
of Railway Executives. The Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives would have the Transportation Board certify to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on behalf of the public ihe 
amount of revenues which, in the public interest, the rail- 
ways of each territory should be allowed to earn from year 
to year, and would have the Commission required to so fix 
the rates as to provide these revenues unless good cause were 
shown for not doing so. While the Association of Railway 

The feeling long has been growing among students of rail- 
must be made sufficient to enable the railways adequately to 
develop their facilities, it is opposed to legislation which 
would require that the railways must be allowed to earn a 
minimum average of 6 per cent or any other specified aver- 
age. The Transportation Conference, on the other hand, 
advocates a plan which, in effect, would require the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to so fix the rates of the rail- 
ways in each large territorial group as to enable the railways 
of that group to earn a minimum average of 6 per cent per 
annum upon the fair value of their properties. Any excess 
over 6 per cent earned by an individual road would be 
placed by that road in a special contingent fund of its own 
until its contingent fund became equal to 6 per cent of its 
valuation. After that one-third of its excess over 6 per cent 
would be paid into its own contingent fund and two-thirds 
in a general railroad contingent fund. These contingent 
funds would be drawn upon by the railways in lean years to 
make up for deficiencies in their earnings. 

Both of these plans are, in effect, declarations that those 
who have drawn them up fear that if the country returns to 
a system of regulation under which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have the same discretion in regulating 
rates it had in the past the Commission will not let the roads 
earn adequate returns. Unfortunately, this apprehension is 
well founded. It is supported both by the record made by 
the Commission in the years from 1906 to 1917 and by recent 
utterances of members of the Commission. Even Commis- 
sioner Clark, who has long been recognized as one of the 
ablest, sanest and fairest men on the Commission, indicated 
by his testimony before the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce last week that he believed any harm that had been 
done to the credit of the railroads under the old system of 
regulation was due not to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion but occurred because “railroad executives and financial 
interests kept on saying in season and out of season since 
1910 that they had no credit.” There is no ground for hope 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission with its present 
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personnel, if given practically unlimited discretion, as. is 
proposed in the Esch-Pomerene bill, to determine what the 
railroads should be allowed to earn, would in the exercise of 
that discretion let them earn enough to enable the roads to 
prosper and adequately develop their facilities. This is the 
universal opinion among railway financiers and railway offi- 
cers, and it is justified. This being the situation, if the rail- 
ways are to be returned to private operation it is imperative 
that the determination of the amount which they are to be 
allowed to earn shall not be left entirely in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Association of Rail- 
way Executives has proposed one plan for dealing with the 
situation and the National Transportation Conference an- 
other. The adoption of either proposal would result in an 
improvement in our system of regulation. 


Labor and Efficiency of Production 


NE OF THE MOST interesting and significant resolutions 

adopted by the American Federation of Labor at its 
recent annual meeting at Atlantic City relates to the im- 
portance of scientific research as a means of promoting the 
economic welfare of labor. It is a recognition by organized 
labor of the fact that increased efficiency of production is 
essential to the improvement of the condition of labor itself 
which ought not to be allowed to pass without notice being 
taken of it and its true significance being emphasized. 

The resolution sets forth that ‘Scientific research and the 
technical application of the results of research from a funda- 
mental basis upon which the development of our industries— 
manufacturing, agriculture, mining, and others—must rest.” 
It adds that ‘““The increased productivity of industry result- 
ing from scientific research is a most potent factor in the 
ever increasing struggle of the workers to raise their stand- 
ards of living; and the importance of this factor must 
steadily increase, since there is a limit beyond which the 
average standard of living of the whole population cannot 
progress by the usual methods of readjustment, which limit 
can only be raised by research and the utilization of the 
results of research in industry.” Therefore, the American 
Federation of Labor resolved “That a broad program of sci- 
entific and technical research is of major importance to the 
national welfare and should be fostered in every way by the 
federal government, and that the activities of the govern- 
ment itself in such research work should be adequately and 
generously supported in order that the work may be greatly 
strengthened and extended.” 

The broadening vision regarding the fundamental eco- 
nomics of industry which this resolution indicates that 
organized labor is getting doubtless is due largely to develop- 
ments of recent years. Heretofore, organized labor has 
acted mainly, and indeed almost entirely, upon the assump- 
tion that all that has been needed to enable labor to better 
its condition has been to increase its money wages and se- 
cure reductions in the hours a day, and improvements in 
the conditions under which it has worked. Never did labor 
obtain such large increases in its money wages and such 
large concessions of other kinds as within the last four years. 
But every advance in its money wages has been preceded by, 
or has resulted in, an increase in prices and in the cost of 
living. ~The increase in the cost of living has largely, and 
in many cases wholly, offset the advances in money wages. 
Therefore, with money wages much higher than they ever 
were before, many working men find themselves unable to 
rent any better homes, to buy any more or better food, to 
buy any more or better clothes, or to provide any more com- 
forts and luxuries for themselves and their families than 
they were able to before. ‘The usual methods of readjust- 
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ment” referred to in the resolution quoted doubtless are these 
methods which have resulted in advances in wages and then 
advances in prices to offset the increased cost of production 
due to the advances in wages, and then in advances in wages 
to offset the increase in the cost of living, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

The real wages of labor consist not of the money it is 
paid, but of the homes the workers are able to provide, and 
the food and clothing, the comforts and luxuries they are 
able to buy with the money that they are paid. Experience 
is teaching the workers that it does not benefit them to get 
the amount that they are paid increased if at the same time 
prices generally are also correspondingly increased, and in 
consequence they are rendered unable to buy any more with 
their money than they were able to buy before. It is bring- 
ing home to them the lesson, as this resolution shows, that 
the only way in which real, as distinguished from money, 
wages can be increased, is by increasing the efficiency of 
production. Organized labor has proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that a very large part of what is produced is taken 
and consumed by the capitalists, and that if it could get a 
big part of what goes to the capitalists its condition would 
be sufficiently improved. But much the larger part of all 
that is produced goes to labor already and only a compara; 
tively small part to capital; and so, even if labor should get 
a much larger part, or even all, of the present total product 
of industry, the increase in the real wages of the average 
worker would be very small. 

The only way permanently and substantially to increase 
the real wages of labor is to increase the total amount of 
useful things produced. The only way in which this can 
be done, especially if increased production is to go hand 
in hand with reductions in the hours of work of labor, is, by 
increasing the efficiency of production. One of the most 
important means of increasing the productivity of industry 
is the one to which the American Federation of Labor refers 
in this resolution, namely, “Scientific research and the tech- 
nical application of the results of research.” Scientific re- 
search and the technical application of the results of research 
have been the means which have created all the labor-saving 
machinery in the world, from the spinning jenny to the Mal- 
let locomotive. 

While, however, organized labor is right in urging govern- 
ment support of scientific and technical research, it would 
be a great mistake to rely too much upon government activi- 
ties for their promotion. All of the great developments along 
these lines in the past have been the result of the exercise 
of the inventive genius of private individuals, and of the 
practical application of their inventions in industry by 
private capital. Therefore, labor, for its own welfare, should 
oppose any measures, governmental or otherwise, which 
would restrict the exercise of private initiative and enter- 
rise. 

There is another very important point connected with this 
matter which labor should not overlook. The most improved 
machinery and methods which scientific research and in- 
ventive genius can devise and capital can provide would 
be valueless if intelligent workers were not available to use 
them, or if the workers available should refuse to make good 
use of them. On the other hand, the more intelligence and 
energy labor exerts in the use of the methods and machinery 
developed by scientific research and inventive genius and 
applied practically to the purposes of industry by business 
men, the more efficient industry will be and the larger will 
be the product of industrial operations in proportion to the 
number of persons employed in industry and to the total 
population. The larger the product of industry is, in pro- 
portion to the number of persons employed, the lower, on 
any given scale of money wages, will be the cost of pro- 
duction; and the lower the cost of production, the lowet 
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will be the prices which the workers will have to pay for the 
things produced and the more of them they will be able to buy 
with any given amount of money wages. In other words, effi- 
ciency of production is dependent, not only upon scientific re- 
search, but also upon capable management and efficient labor; 
and greater efficiency in production is the only thing which 
will ever make it possible to have high money wages and low 
prices at the same time. If the total production of the in- 
dustries of the United States should be doubled today with- 
out any change in money wages, it would almost immediately 
become possible for labor, with its present money wages, to 
buy twice as much of the things it wants—in other words, 
to provide itself with twice as many comforts and luxuries— 
as it can now. 

While, therefore, organized labor is advocating scientific 
research as a means of increasing production and thereby 
improving the condition of labor, it should also be doing 
all it can to encourage greater efficiency in industrial man- 
agement and greater efficiency in the work done by labor 
itself. The result would be an increase in the total amount 
of things produced; and labor, organized as it is, can rely 
upon itself to get as large a part of the increased amount 
of things produced as it is able to get of the smaller amount 
of things produced now. Unfortunately, organized labor 
has been very slow to recognize the fact that no substantial 
and permanent improvement can be made in the condition 
of labor under the present or any other industrial system 
except by increasing the efficiency of production, and that 
increased efficiency in production is largely dependent upon 
the intelligence and energy of the work done by labor itself. 
When labor recognizes these facts and acts accordingly 
increases in the cost of living will cease to follow every 
advance in wages; and they never will until then under any 


industrial system. 


Improving the Conditions of 
Track Circuit Operation 


ERHAPS NO SINGLE INVENTION in connection with block 

signals has done more to promote safety and facilitate 
the movement of traffic in the railway transportation 
field than the track circuit for the control of automatic block 
signals, crossing bells and other railway signal appliances. 
This invention, simple in itself, was first designed 47 years 
ago by William Robinson of Brooklyn, N. Y. Since that time 
a great deal has been done to develop apparatus for track 
circuit use and to further improve the methods of application; 
yet there seems to be a feeling among some signalmen that 
the use of the track circuit has not yet reached the point where 
it can be considered as absolutely reliable and as great an 
ecoonomic success as it is possible to make it. Some of the 
conditions which affect the operation of the track circuit are 
the bonding; the track insulation; the treatment of ties; the 
ballast; the drainage; the clearance between the rails and 
the ballast, and foreign current. If any one or more of these 
does not follow the best practice in providing proper condi- 
tions for track circuit operation there is a chance of a failure 
which may result in at least a portion of the signal system 
functioning improperly and may even cause delays to traffic 
or possibly trouble of a most serious nature. An efficient 
working system of signals is certainly desirable. It is there- 
fore important to have the parts that enter into it operate 
under conditions that are the most favorable to successful 
service. 

Track circuits form a part of such a system and apparently 
they require the greatest amount of attention. They therefore 
need the care of experienced men to keep them in working 
order. Yet a greater number of inexperienced men are em- 
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ployed in the maintenance of the various parts of the railroad 
that affect track circuit operation than any other part of the 
signal system. For instance, section laborers who know little 
regarding the operation of track and signal circuits are em- 
ployed to look after the insulated rail joints, insulated 
switches, ballast, drainage and sometimes bonding, all of 
which, as pointed out before, influence the operation of the 
track circuit. It is a significant fact that the track standards 
on many roads now require not less than one inch clearance 
between the base of the rail and the ballast, such a clearance 
being also exceedingly desirable for the proper working of a 
track circuit. Yet in many cases, it is a difficult matter to 
get the track forces to maintain their own standards, which 
would ultimately mean a better working track circuit. Dirty 
track and ballast have been the cause of many track circuit 
failures, as, for example, around coal chutes. Wet track 
naturally creates another very bad track circuit condition, 
and where it is possible to get drainage for track circuits that 
otherwise would be wet it is important to do so. The instal- 
lation of insulated joints is another feature which requires 
special care, for if they are not properly installed conditions 
may develop which may result in foreign current or other 
trouble of no less serious a nature. 

It is impossible to get the best results from track circuits 
unless all the conditions under which they are operated are 
kept good; and to keep all the conditions good requires the 
co-operation of all departments concerned with the operation 
and maintenance of signaling apparatus and tracks. 


Should Engineers Be Paid Overtime? 


T= TECHNICAL MEN employed by the engineering and 

maintenance of way departments were for some reason 
overlooked in the drafting of the supplements to Wage Order 
No. 27. While nearly all other classes of employees were 
identified specifically in these supplemental orders, the en- 
gineers were not mentioned. Some railroads have corrected 
this omission by the promulgation of special wage advances 
for the technical men in their employ. Others have made 
broad interpretations of certain clauses in the supplements so 
as to include the engineers in their provisions. As a result 
there has been no uniformity of action and on some roads 
engineers with years of experience and responsibility have 
found themselves in the new and somewhat humiliating posi- 
tion of receiving extra pay for overtime while suffering deduc- 
tions for lost time. However, this question is one of deeper 
significance than the mere personal feelings of the men in- 
volved and, like the broad question of adequate compensation, 
should be accorded thorough study. 

The question of overtime may be approached from three 
different angles: (1) justice to the men, (2) its effect on 
their work, i. e., the psychology of the problem, (3) the 
practicability of determining the extra compensation on an 
hourly overtime basis. Another factor not to be overlooked 
concerns the precedents already established by the Board of 
Wages and Working Conditions for other classes of men. 

The simplest case is that of the draftsman, computor, en- 
gineer, accountant or other offce man employed each day at 
a fixed office with definite hours of service. There would 
seem to be little question as to the justice of the payment of 
overtime or the allowance of equivalent time off for any work 
required of these men outside of the regular office hours. 
Men so employed are expected to produce results from hour 
to hour and should be rewarded if additional work is re- 


quired of them. The same holds true of the field engineer ,. .. ; 


engaged on some massive project requiring his presence at a 
fixed point. Regular hours of work may readily be instituted 
for these men although the diversified character of the em- 
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ployment, the time lost in walking about, the delays incident 
to working operations, storms, etc., tend to disrupt the daily 
schedule and it is admitted that the case is not as clear as 
with the office man. Nevertheless, the same logic applies 
in both cases. 

Turning now to the man who must put in considerable 
time on trains or in waiting for trains, we find that he is 
usually paid on a monthly basis with the tacit understanding 
that the company may have his services for 24 hours each 
day, although allowing him a certain amount of time for 
meals and rest. In most cases, this does not involve as much 
hardship as may be supposed. The “maintenance” survey 
party may be away from Monday morning until Saturday 
evening with most of the nights spent on trains, yet the time 
actually occupied in effective work may not average over six 
hours daily. To the young, unmarried man this system may 
involve no particular inconvenience. He usually manages to 
have as good a time as he would at headquarters and, what 
interests him still more, his expenses are being paid while he 
is away. With the married man the case is different, for he 
has more inducement to be at home, and he feels it a hardship 
to be away for a whole week at a time, or what is really 
harder, to get in each night at 9 or 10 o’clock and leave at an 
early hour in the morning. 

There is some precedent for paying overtime to engineer 
parties for time elapsed in traveling, in the rulings on car 
repairers, pump repairmen, etc. On the other hand, there is 
a distinct parallel between the engineer employed in field 
service on a railroad and the local traveling salesman, espec- 
ially in the case of the “engineer in charge.” By this is 
meant any man who is master of his own and his assistants’ 
time in the execution of certain assigned work away from 
headquarters. He is held responsible for the amount of work 
he completes, but may arrange his time largely as he pleases. 
It may, therefore, be argued that inasmuch as the salesman 
is paid for results rather than time employed, the engineer 
who is also held responsible for results should be paid on the 
same basis. 

This raises the question of the moral influence of overtime 
payment on the man who is responsible for his own working 
hours. At present no factor, with the possible exception of 
the expense account, enters into the arrangement of his 
schedules for the most expeditious completion of his work. 
Under the overtime system, it is suggested that he would 
profit by staying out on the line until the last train, or by so 
arranging his time as to be away from headquarters as much 
as possible. This inference at best seems rather farfetched 
in the case of a man with any degree of responsibility, cer- 
tainly with the man who has a home. The question of the 
practicability of applying the overtime system is also im- 
portant, not only from the standpoint of the clerical labor 
involved, but of the moral influence arising from the fact 
that in a large majority of cases each man would be required 
to make out his own time with small possibility of any accu- 
rate check by a disinterested party. 

To summarize, it would seem to be to the best interest of 
the man who is master of his own time or that of others and 
who is held responsible for results that he should receive a 
salary sufficient for him not to expect overtime compensation. 
On the other hand, a man in the office or field not away 
from home who is required by others to spend more than the 
regular stated hours at his employment should receive addi- 
tional pay for the extra hours worked as his salary is based 
on his routine employment. In the case of a man traveling 
on an expense account, it would not seem desirable to pay an 
hourly overtime. If justice demands that recognition should 
be given unusually severe conditions of employment, it 
would be preferable to do this by proper adjustment of the 
monthly salary. 
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Attempting to Discredit 
Railway Officers 


[* A RECENT ISSUE of this paper was published a sample of 

the Plumb plan propaganda which is being distributed in 
the interest of the scheme to have the government buy the 
railroads for the benefit of their employees. We have since 
come into possession of another type of the propaganda 
being conducted by some of the railroad labor leaders which, 
while ostensibly directed at the present form of government 
control, seems to be intended to discredit railroad officers 
generally. 

Charges that the railroads under federal control are 
“eating up their earnings” by carrying on the payrolls large 
numbers of officers “who perform no service whatever” are 
made by W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, in a letter to Senator Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, 
some portions of which have appeared in Ohio newspapers. 
Mr. Lee attempts to transfer from the employees’ payroll 
to that of the officers the onus of responsibility for the large 
deficits being incurred, and says he is in receipt of informa- 
tion “indicating that from 30 to 60 per cent more operating 
officers are carried on the payrolls today than under private 
control.” He encloses some “reliable information” regard- 
ing the officers on the Chicago Great Western as an example, 
as an aid to the Senator in determining why a deficit “of 
about $275,000,000” is shown for the first five months of 
this year. Mr. Lee’s information will not be especially con- 
vincing to those who have examined the statement compiled 
by the Railroad Administration and published in the Railway 
Age of April 25, comparing the payroll for January, 1919, 
with that for December, 1917, which shows an increase in 
the number of officers from 18,588 to 19,325, or less than 4 
per cent, with an increase in compensation for the month 
from $4,892,945 to $5,497,718, or about 12 per cent, whereas 
the total number of employees, including officers, had in- 
creased from 1,703,748 to 1,848,774, or 8.5 per cent, while 
the total compensation increased from $153,039,988 to $230,- 
800,589, or 50 per cent. The number of general officers 
had decreased from 7,451 to 6,851 and the number of di- 
vision officers had increased from 11,136 to 12,474, and 
while the increase in the officers’ payroll was at the rate of 
$7,248,000 a year (on the rough basis of multiplying the 
figures by 12) the total payroll increase was at the rate of 
$932,000,000 a year. 


Mr. Lee, however, is “not surprised that some of the roads 
failed to earn their guaranteed returns” if the same method 
was used on other roads as was used on the Chicago Great 
Western, on which he says many positions were created that 
were never heard of before on this property. To prove it 
he lists a federal manager, two assistants, a general super- 
intendent of transportation, a “protector of property,” and a 
“conservor of fuel,” and adds that under private control 
the general manager and his chief clerk “performed all the 
duties that the above officials are ordinarily supposed to 
perform.” 

The Pocket List of Railroad Officials does not list one 
of the assistant federal managers nor the “protector of 
property.” It does name a supervisor of fuel. But the 
Pocket List for the last quarter of 1917 lists a president, an 
assistant to the president, a vice-president and two assistants, 
a general manager, and an inspector of transportation who 
were performing the duties now handled by the first four 
of the six men mentioned by Mr. Lee, although, of course, 
some of them had other duties. After President Felton went 
to Washington as director general of military railways, W. L. 
Park was given leave of absence from the Illinois Central 
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and appointed first vice-president of the Chicago Great 
Western. The traffic vice-president and two assistants who 
were in the 1917 list no longer appear, but their places 
seem to have been taken by an assistant to the federal man- 
ager, who then held the office of assistant general freight 
agent. 

Mr. Lee also mentions five division superintendents, and 
one assistant superintendent, which is the same number of 
such officers as was shown in the 1917 list, or one for each 
250 miles of line. He also mentions six trainmasters, six 
road foremen of engines and four traveling firemen. The 
Pocket List for 1917 showed only three trainmasters and now 
shows only five. It only shows five road foremen, while it 
did not list these officials in 1917. Mr. Lee rather objects 
to the traveling firemen, saying they represent a new position 
and that they have no new firemen to instruct, “just draw 
down the salary.” 


We have understood that some results along the 
line of fuel conservation have been obtained from the 
employment of fuel supervisors, road foremen and _ travel- 
ing firemen, even when their instruction was lavished on 
experienced firemen. We also appreciate that Mr. Lee would 
like to believe that the employees with the assistance of their 
labor organizations could run the railroads without officers, 
but we do not understand that the labor organizations are 
run that way, and we have also heard of some of their officers 
having had their salaries raised of late. 


Mr. Lee also says that at East Stockton, Ill., there are 
only two switch engines, but two general yardmasters each 
drawing $250 a month. He also mentions a number of offi- 
cers formerly concerned with traffic solicitation, who he says 
are not performing any service now except that “occasionally 
one will ride a troop train and make about the same report 
as the conductor has to make” and that others “ride sleepers 
at night and spot on the train crews.” Former freight solici- 
tors, he says, are “now holding down a desk with nothing to 
do but watch the eight hours pass away.” We are not fully 
informed as to what all the former traffic solicitors are now 
doing, but we believe the men who have accompanied the 
troop trains have been found necessary to do several things 
that have contributed toward the successful handling of the 
troop movement which would not have been performed by 
the conductor and we understand that some at least of the 
former traffic men have been found rather useful in per- 
forming functions not completely provided for in the oper- 
ating department. 

Mr. Lee also informs the Senator that “if the government 
wants to find many men holding positions, paying large 
salaries, created since the government took over the roads, 
and men carried on the payrolls in general freight and pas- 
senger departments who perform no service whatever, they 
can find them if they will only investigate.” He wishes it 
understood that he is not of the opinion that the Chicago 
Great Western is operated more expensively than a majority 
of other railroads, because he is “certain a similar or worse 
condition can be found by the most casual observor on 
numerous other properties.” 


The fact that he has selected this road as an ex- 
ample may or may not be due to the fact that W. L. 
Park, the federal manager, was a member of the board 
of arbitration on the wage demands of the engineers and fire- 
men in 1915 that rendered a decision that has been bitterly 
assailed by the brotherhoods ever since. Mr. Lee will have 
little difficulty in proving that Mr. McAdoo failed to demon- 
strate any saving in overhead costs by his reorganization of 
the railroads, but his camouflage is too thin to hang any large 
part of a deficit running into hundreds of millions on any 
increase in officers’ payrolls. 
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Valuation ad Absurdum 


Cuicaco, It, 
To THE EpIror: 

The following interesting and instructive details of the 
actual cost of driving spikes have been worked out by the 
valuation department of one of the large railroads. The 
first question to be solved being track spikes; what they are 
—their use, etc. A conference was held by the valuation 
engineer, two assistant valuation engineers and an engineer 
of unusual ability acting as the advisory board. The con- 
ference lasted from April 1 to June 15 and many interest- 
ing points regarding track spikes, their life and habits, were 
brought out. The cost of working up data for this inquiry 
was as follows: 


Valuation Engineer, 2% months at $350 

Assis’t Val. Engineers, 24; months at $250, 5 months at $256 
Special engineer, 25% months at $275.........ccccccccccces 
Engineer of cost, 2% months at $245.. 

Pilot engineer, 244 months at $200 

Accountant, 24% months at $175 

Clerk, 2% months at $150 : 

Nt, Se NI EIN bac cce tai nie d'oo'b oso eee cewek sees 
Clerk, 24% months at $100 

Stenographe1, 2% months at $100 

+ 5 per cent, Stationery, printing, etc 


$875.00 
1,250.00 
687.50 


ek et et ee et et st ND 


The momentous question of what a track spike is, having 
been decided, the next step was to investigate the cost of 
driving track spikes. One hundred and seventy-six railroads 
were written to, asking for details of the methods and cost of 
driving; the railroads in turn kindly took the matter up with 
1,760 roadmasters, asking each roadmaster to obtain the opin- 
ion of 5 section foremen. 

The detailed expense of this section of the inquiry is given 
below: 


176 Valuation enzineers, % day each, 3.5 months at $350.... 
1,769 Roadmasters, % day each, 35.2 months at $200 
8,806 Section foremen, 1 hour each, 8,800 hours at 45 cents. 
Clerical Help Compiling Figures 
4 Clerks, 1 month at $125....... 
2 Stenographers, 1 month each, at $100 
+ 5 per cent for stationery, printing, etc 


$1,225.00 
7,040.00 
3,960.00 


500.00 
200.00 
696.25 


$13,621.25 
Upon the advisory board looking over the figures it was 
decided after a lengthy discussion that it would be most 
interesting to have a practical demonstration showing the 
actual cost of driving a track spike. Invitations were ac- 
cepted by 50 valuation engineers to be present at the demon- 
stration. Mike O’Reilly was the section hand chosen to drive 
the spike and the official time was 10 seconds at 40 cents per 
hour or 1/10 of a cent. 
Figuring the average mileage for the valuation engineers 
as 800, we have 


46,600 Miles at 3 cents $1,200 
eine, 2 Gaye 00, TOG GAYA, 2 MOREE. cc cicccccsscscevesceceres 700 
expenses $10 per man ‘ 500 


$2,400 
Therefore it cost $21,849 to ascertain that it cost 1/10 of 
a cent to drive a track spike. 
“A Liar WHo Fricures.” 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers expects its 
Chicago meeting, September 22-26, to be one of the most 
interesting in its history. Over 150 papers have been sub- 
mitted to the committee. By a special train leaving Chi- 
cago September 25, the members and guests will go to La 
Salle, Ill.. to visit the coal mines, cement works and zinc 
smelters. 
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The Reconstruction Program for French Railways 


The Minister of Public Works and Transports Outlines 
Work That Will Cost About $1,000,000,000 


By Robert E. Thayer, 
European Editor of the Railway Age 


Part I 


had to face after the cessation of hostilities on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, was the reconstruction of the railways 
in the war zone, the completion of improvements that were 
started in 1914 but which were not completed on account of 
the war, and the development of new lines made necessary 
by the increased traffic and changed geographical conditions. 


Or: OF THE LARGEST PROBLEMS the French government 














Destruction of the Station at Beuvaigue 


This work is under the jurisdiction of M. Claveille, minister 
of public works and transports, who in an endeavor to get the 
work started promptly has eliminated as much of the red 


tape common to governmental operations as possible. On the 


day following the armistice he asked the chief engineer of 


had been approved but not passed upon; and of the projects 
not yet approved, but sufficiently advanced to be submitted 
promptly to the Administration, wherever these projects were 














Destruction at Condien on the Aisne 


really of great utility, At the same time, the engineers were 
requested to get in touch with the contractors for the immedi- 
ate resumption of the work they had been executing. Where 














Destruction of the Station at Lassigny. In the Foreground is Shown the Remains of a Water Tank and at the Left Is What 
Remains of the Station. The Brick Structure at the Right of the Water Tank Was a Signal Tower 


his organization to obtain reports from the services of the 
liberated regions showing the work necessary for repairing 
the damages caused to lines of communication of all kinds. 
He also asked for a list of work started before the war. He 
also asked for a list of the projects of equal importance which 
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the work had not yet been assigned, the engineers were asked 
to make arrangements to allot it to private enterprises, con- 
tractors, or have it done under state supervision as seemed 
best. 

The cost of the reconstruction work is to be borne by the 
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government of France under a law which was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies in the latter part of 1917. This in- 
cludes only the cost of putting the lines back into as good 
condition as they were before the war, and any expenses for 
improvements are to be submitted for proper action in each 
particular case. 


Reconstruction in the War Zone 


The railroads of France are classified under two heads, 
viz.: Principal railroads; railroads of local interest. The 
principal railroads are those such as the Nord, Est, Paris- 
Orleans, Midi, State, Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean, and Cein- 
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damage sustained by these lines was appalling. On the Nord 
it can be said, in a general way, that all railway material, 
including everything that goes to make up a railway, in- 
cluded between the line of the extreme German front of 1918 
back to the frontier, was destroyed in a systematic manner, 
The vastness of this area is well illustrated by the accom- 
panying official maps which show the extreme German ad- 
vance, the advance line of 1918, the line existing at the 
signing of the armistice and the Belgian frontier. 

The Germans blew up all the bridges and constructions, 
big and small, using very heavily charged mines which, in 
most cases, not only destroyed the vaults or metal flooring of 
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Lines built by the Allied Armies during the War. 
m_,! Standard Gage Lines, Double Track. 
soontorrertnees Standard bage Lines,Single Track. 

Narrow Gage Lines,(/Meter Wide) 
Lines built by the GermanArmy during the War. 
axeeweme Sfandard Gavge Lines, Double Track 
emcee Standard Gage Lines, Single Track 
Standard Gage Lines, Double Track (french) 
~ Standard Gage Lines, Single Track (French) 


tM60uiditita Limit of Destruction 
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ture. The railroads of local interest are narrow gage lines 
operated with steam locomotives, and correspond somewhat 
to the electric interurban lines in the United States. They 
serve local communities and act as feeders to the principal 
railroads without competing with them for traffic. 


PRINCIPAL RAILROADS 


The brunt of the damage to the principal French railways 
caused by the war was borne by the Nord and Est railways, 
the lines of which extended throughout the war zone. The 


the bridges, but also the piers and abutments to their very 
foundations. They blew up all the switches and even des- 
troyed the running track along distances of tens of kilo- 
meters consec:tively, either by blowing up every other joint 
thus making the rails unserviceable, or by tearing away the 
rail from the ties by using metal plows* attached to locomo- 
tives. This latter method played such havoc with the track 
that there was nothing left but to completely clear away the 


*These plows consisted of a large triangle yoke of heavy steel, one leg 
of which was placed under the rails. 
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wreckage and entirely replace the rail and ties. It should be 
added that the destruction continued for several weeks after 
the armistice through the use of delayed mines. In the sta- 


‘ tions of the invaded region, the electric equipment, furniture, 


tools and supplies of all kinds were destroyed or entirely 
removed by the enemy. 

On the Est there was the same destruction. All the part 
of the railroad between the line of the extreme advance of 
the enemy in July, 1918, and the line held on the day the 
armistice was signed, was destroyed in battle or by sys- 
tematic devastation. On the line from Rheims to Laon, be- 
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the armistice, some of the most important bridges were 
destroyed by the Germans, whole piers and abutments being 
blown completely out of the water, leaving openings more 
than 60 ft. wide. 

Eight tunnels were also entirely blocked up. Four of 
these near Liart will require a very long time to clear out 
on account of the unfavorable character of the material 
through which the tunnel was bored. Two others, one near 
Perthes, and the other at Manre, near Challerange, although 
in the chalk, were so completely blown up that the earth has 
sunk down through the whole thickness from the surface to 
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tween Rheims and Guignicourt, the embankment was com- 
pletely torn to pieces on account of the fact that it was used 
for shelters, trenches and barbed wire entanglements. The 
Same was the case with the line from Paris to Strassburg be- 
yond Emberménil, and elsewhere. Part of the line from 
Bazancourt to Challerange marked the battle front for four 
years, and it was completely torn up. In other places mines 
left craters 30 to 60 ft. in diameter. Almost everywhere 
bridges and other constructions were entirely or partly 
destroyed by the enemy. Even in the region evacuated after 


the vault. At Perthes 2,472,000 cu. ft. of debris had already 
been removed in March, 1919, without yet reaching the parts 
of the vault still in place. At Manre it is believed that 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 cu. ft. of soil will have to 
be removed before the tunnel can be opened. 

The tracks in some places were completely removd by the 
enemy, notably along a distance of 18.6 miles on the Rheims- 
Laon line, 12.4 miles on the Rheims-Challerange line, and 
12.4 miles on the Bazancourt-Sedan line. Everywhere else 
the destruction was carried out systematically, generally by 
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blowing up every other rail joint, and occasionally by cutting 
the middle of each rail. The destruction of the track by 
using plows, seen so frequently on the Nord, was only em- 
ployed on the Est along one stretch 2.5 miles long, between 
Armagne and Charleville. ‘The switches were almost com- 
pletely destroyed or removed in all the stations of the region, 
and all apparatus rendered useless. 

The water pipes also were almost completely destroyed 
in all places where they were not underground. The metal 
or reinforced concrete tanks were also pulled down by knock- 
ing out their foundations from under them. ‘The water 








A Somme Bridge. This Damage Was Done by Dynamite. 
The Force of the Explosion Was so Great That the 
End of the Bridge Resting on the Left Bank of 
the River Was Thrown Completely Across 
the River and Is Shown Upside Down 
at the Right of the Illustration 


cranes are gone. ‘The stations are either destroyed or so 
damaged that they cannot be used without making important 
repairs, and the same is often true of the office buildings. 

The signal poles have been removed from the whole region, 
the enemy having used them for his cross-country lines, 
destroying them when he retired. The signal interlocking 
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chinery in the terminals, the cranes and track-scales have 
been removed or destroyed. 
The following figures will give an idea of the damages 
caused to the Nord and Est railroads: : 
Miles 


icugth of track destroyed or damaged 1,803 


(Being one-third otf the total length operated on the two roads 
iu: 1913.) 
length of single track lines out of service 
bridges destroyed 


Tuuncls destroyed 


Buildings destroyed 





An Airplane View of a Detour Built to Pass Around Two 
Bridges Destroyed by Explosion 


The illustrations accompanying this article, which are re- 
produced from official French photographs, give an excel- 
lent idea of the damage done and some of the reconstruction 
work done by the military forces during the war. 

In the reconstruction of these devastated portions of the 
railway advantage is being taken of the circumstances to 
make improvements correcting faults existing in the lines be- 
fore the war which will better serve the region through which 











The Rail of a Single Track Line Damaged by Breaking the Middle of Every Rail 


apparatus has been so damaged or changed that they will 
almost all have to be reconstructed, even in the region lib- 
erated after the armistice. The telegraph and telephone lines, 
which in many cases had been increased in number by the 
enemy, have been completely wrecked. The poles are usually 
still standing, but all the copper wires have been replaced 


by iron. Everywhere the furniture in the stations, the ma- 


the railroad passes. That is; stations are being more log- 
ically located, grade crossings are eliminated where possible 
and in some cases the position of the line is altered and 
grades are changed. Often the reasons which prevented 
these improvements being made before no longer exist now. 

The reconstruction of these lines is being done in two stages. 
The first stage was the laying of a continuous track by the 
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French and Allied engineer troops in order to re-establish 
communications. The second stage is the actual reconstruc- 
tion of the lines which is done by the maintenance of the 
way department of the railroads and by contractors. 

During the war the engineer troops followed up the in- 
fantry advances very closely and did excellent work. The 








Damage Caused by Blowing Up a Tunnel Between Soissons 
and Laon. The Force of the Explosion Was so Great 
That It Will Be Noticed the Earthwork Above 
the Tunnel Has Settled Down in the Vaults 


figures below are given to show the vast amount of material 
ordered for these engineer troops during the years 1917 and 
1918: 





Nature of Orders 1917 1918 
NN ECE OC COC ET Te $180,000 $222,000 
Total cquipment for work yards.............. 256,000 596,000 
Machinery and construction equipment........ 108,000 574,000 
Matcria! for construction and _ repairing of 

De cvipkeadebe eae Rese aa es ON Cesc Sse eSRENs 1,590,000 2,646,000 
BN i.655 665585 CICERO oneans $2,136,000 $4,038,000 


Note—the metal bridges are of the Henry type, 98, 115, 131 and 164 
teet long, and also of the Marcille and B. S. Types. 
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By Removal of Tracks Throughout France Where not Absolutely 





Needed— 
Feom Drimeiggs TaurOgde: vo s.o6sc0sein vee caceteswenes rir: 930) 
Prem Saeoses. oc. Local Witerett: ..6.s.c<cecsebcesaskasmiackaee 308 
The American Army ceded to the French Government 7,200 metric 
tons of 80-lb. rail on stock at Marseilles, making.............00% 56. 


TO. S0iGuKE GF PAs iss icenavesche kes See 5,097 


SWITCHES 





Ocilercd in Mrance. CI01S, 46 1999) 6s ininevaxcecaeccatwsdeackeue . 14,481 
COPD Tir PCIOR ERED be. 6:4.0:00 4:4 0:0-5'0 5.0:cisage weve ale Seika a ereeee 500: 
Ordered in America (end 1918) (and not delivered)............0.. 2,500: 
By removal of rail not needed elsewhere.............ceccccccecs 700: 
Sete DURIRES GE. SWICRER...«. os05caceubawawacke eee 18,181 
TIES 

Ubtained from existing stocks, production and foreign purchases 7,055,000: 

iy remeval of 1,239 miles of track, where not absolutely needed 
mt TE0G OF Tidou BEE TO TE GUE... .vieciccaneds Ook be caee wens 1,795,000 
TENE. © iis aikdte oe Aiea. 0-4 Dacia a ee Re eee 8,850,000: 











An Example of the Type of Construction Used in Rebuilding 
Damaged Bridges 


The length of the lines occupied by the enemy or reached 
by his fire in 1918, and evacuated before the armistice, was 
1,803 miles. By February 1, 1919, a continuous track had 
been reconstructed along 1,339 miles of this distance or 75 
per cent of its length. The rest of these lines will require 

















An Improvised Lift Bridge That Was Destroyed by Bombardment 


The following listed quantities of rail and track material 
were obtained during the war, by orders or otherwise, as 
indicated : 


RAILS 


ies Miles 
Tderea in France During 1917 and 1918— 

Isbergues, POE. ON NE 0k icc Viagwwaees vassimewewss 280 
rderead in America, end of 1915 to end of 1918........+++eee:- 3,523 


(On February 20. 1919, there still remained 863 miles of this rail 
to be dciivered.) 


very important work on account of the bridges, tunnels, etc. 
On the Nord the British have done the reconstruction work 
of about 50 per cent of the lines rebuilt. On the Est the 
American army has restored 62 miles of single track line. 
Elsewhere the reconstruction has been done by the French 
army, which has executed about two-thirds of the total work 
done. 

For the final reconstruction work, by March 1, 1919, 190 
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projects had been approved by the Ministry of Public Works, 
132 for the Nord and 58 for the Est. The contractors doing 
the work were employing about 30,000 laborers at the end 
of March, not counting the soldiers and the prisoners. Every- 
thing is being done to push the work as methodically and 
rapidly as possible. 

The cost of the reconstruction of the lines and buildings 
alone on the Nord and Est will reach 250 million dollars, 
and there will be an expense of 180 million dollars more for 
rolling stock, furniture, machinery, supplies, and neglected 
upkeep. 

RAILROADS OF LOCAL INTEREST 


The operation of the railroads of local interest was com- 
pletely stopped in the territory occupied by the enemy and 
also near the line of fire. Sometimes the Germans used these 
lines for shipments, but everywhere they prevented the civilian 
population from using them. Often the enemy relocated these 
lines and changed their gage. Near the trenches he removed 
the rail and ties to use them as sheathing or props. In a 
general way the railroads of local interest and the tramways 
suffered greatly from the occupation, and in retreating the 
enemy destroyed the greater part of the lines in the region 
included between the extreme front and the line which he held 
at the time of signing the armistice. 

About 982 miles of these lines were completely destroyed 
or damaged, that is to say, 60 per cent of the total length 
of the lines situated in the invaded region. The probable 
amount of material damage done to the lines in question 
amounts to at least 83 million dollars, but this figure comes 
very far from representing the total damage caused to the 
railroads of local interest and to the tramways. 

The first work of repairing the lines had been begun when 
the German offensive put a stop to it, but it was taken up 
again as early as the month of October, 1918. This rebuild- 
ing of the lines is being done: (1) By the corporations which 
own them; (2) by the geographical department of France 
interested, where the corporations only operate the lines; or 
(3) by the Service of Bridges and Highways acting at the re- 
quest of the department or the corporations, or on its own 
initiative. At the present time contracts have been approved, 
or are being prepared, in all the interested districts, and im- 
portant projects are already under way. The biggest ones 
concern the reconstruction of the lines, from Albert to Doul- 
lens, from Albert to Montdidier, from Albert to Ham and 
to Péronne in the Somme Department, from Chateau-Thierry 
to Mareuil-sur-Ourcq and from Soissons to Oulchy-Breny in 
the Aisne; from Dormans to Rheims and to Fismes, and from 
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tion of the Ministry of Public Works has on hand, and on 
the material obtained by recuperation as well as that aban- 
doned by the enemy. 

2. By orders placed with French industries for the rest 
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A Closer View of the Lifting Apparatus for the Lift Bridge 
Shown in Fig. 9 


to complete the amount which is needed to restore the rail- 
roads. Up to the present time an order for 20,000 metric 
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The B. S. Type of Bridge Construction Ready for Assembling at the Scene of Operations. It Will Be Noted That the Spans 
Are Mounted on Trucks, Having Been Hauled to the Bridge Position from the Erecting Plant 


Rheims to Ambonney, in the Marne; and from Toul to 
Thiaucourt in the Department of Meurthe-and-Moselle. 

The supply of track material, signals, etc., and of rolling 
stock needed for the reconstruction of tracks of the railroads 
= local interest and the tramways will be obtained as fol- 
OWS: 


1. By drawing on the resources which the Administra- 





tons of 52 Ib. rail has been placed with French rolling mills. 

An office called the Ordering Office has been created for 
purchases in the open market. This office has authority to 
pass on contracts and proceed with all acquisitions of sta- 
tionary equipment and rolling stock in accordance with the 
general instructions given it by the Minister to whom the 
contracts are submitted for approval. 
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Some Comments on the Railroad Problem 


Congress Should Establish a Rule of Rate-Making—There 
Should Be Compulsory-Federal Incorporation 


By Robert S. Lovett 
President Union Pacific 


Part II 


ITHOUT GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP or operation, the 

WV only reliance for railroad revenue to support 

railroad credit must be upon the adoption by Con- 
gress of a sound railroad policy involving absolute justice 
to railroad capital, and requiring specifically and plainly 
that the rates to be fixed shall be sufficient to enable the 
carriers to provide safe and 
adequate service, to protect 
existing values, and to attract 
the new capital necessary in 
the public interest. 

To that end Congress 
should, among other things, 
specifically provide that the 
level of rates must properly 
reflect the cost of wages, ma- 
terials and all other expenses 
incident to maintenance and 
operation, and a reasonable 
return upon the new capital 
invested. 

It is for congress to say 
whether the railroads of the 
nation shall be publicly or 
privately owned, and whether 
they shall be prosperous and 
efficient or poor and _ ineffi- 
cient, for Congress has the 
law-making, which includes 
the rate-making power. 

True, Congress cannot 
make a confiscatory rate. 
That would be unconstitu- 
tional, and a judicial ques- 
tion would arise. ; 

The rates which Congress 
makes—directly or indirectly 


through a commission or dines 


other agency—must be “rea- 

sonable.” From this I an- 

ticipate the usual question: “What is a reasonable rate?” 
It is whatever rate Congress may fix; provided it is not 

so low as to be confiscatory of the carrier’s property, nor 

so high as to confiscate the shipper’s property by prevent- 

ing it from moving. Between those limits any rate the 

Government fixes is “reasonable” in a legal sense. 


Congress Itself Should Declare 
A National Railroad Policy 


The time has arrived for Congress itself to declare by 
law a national railroad policy, and not leave it to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioners or other subordinate of- 
ficers or agencies to say whether the policy of the national 
government is to impoverish the railroads to please certain 
shippers, or to improve and extend railroad facilities for 
the country by making compensatory rates, or to pursue 
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one policy at one season and the other policy at another. 

Congress should itself provide the rule of rate-making 
and require the commission or other rate-making agency 
to take into account the increase in taxation, in rates of 
wages, in cost of materials and other operating costs, and 
the new capital invested in the property, as well as the 
value of the property as pre- 
viously demonstrated. 

Our railroad transporta- 
tion system, which is essen- 
tially national, should be 
rescued from the irresponsi- 
ble and conflicting state 
agencies, and brought under 
uniform control and regula- 
tion in the national interest, 
except as to strictly local 
matters. 

The national agencies ne- 
cessary for the administra- 
tion and supervision of the 
railroads should be created. 

It is not enough to create 
them with authority to act, 
but they must be sufficient in 
number and character to act, 
for it is worse than idle to 
confer jurisdiction and au- 
thority, as upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
to perform a task which in 
magnitude is utterly beyond 
its power to perform. 

Among the agencies that 
should be created is one re- 
sponsible for the sufficiency 
of the transportation facil- 
ties required by the people 
in general. 

Since the creation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the only concern of the 
government, as reflected by legislation and commission ac- 
tion, has been to keep down the revenues, prevent discrimina- 
tion, and generally chastise railroad management. 

No sense of responsibility for providing the requisite 
railroad facilities has been manifested on behalf of the 
government. 

That task has been left to private enterprise, handicapped 
by the governmental policy of suspicion and repression. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission utterly failed to 
see and meet by rates the demand for increased transporta- 
tion which was constantly growing until the collapse came. 

It is hopeless to put upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the responsibility resting upon the government to 
see that the railroad transportation facilities essential to 
the welfare of the country are provided and as needed, 
and at the same time regulate all the railroad rates and 
hear and determine all the complaints. 

They are entirely separate and distinct functions: one 
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is the executive function of looking after the transportation 
service, its character and sufficiency, and deciding what 
is needed, and what amount is necessary to provide it; 
the other is the legislative function of fixing the rates and 
the semi-judicial function of determining rate controversies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is not equipped for 
the former, and has shown its lack of appreciation of the 
necessity for and the means of providing and assuring more 
transportation facilities. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, to relegate railroad capital 
only to the agency that has failed so signally in the past. 
But it will be necessary, if private management is to suc- 
ceed, for the government to perform the governmental duty 
of seeing that the requisite transportation facilities and 
service are provided, and to that end create an agency to 
determine the necessity and the cost, and to advise the 
measures necessary to provide the capital which the govern- 
ment itself does not propose to furnish. 

If Congress will enact the necessary laws giving rail- 
road capital a business chance, I believe that capital will 
take a business risk, and the money required to provide the 
requisite railroad facilities for the future will be forth- 
coming. 

But railroad investors and owners will not take all the 
risks and forego the profits of the business. 

Why should they? There are too many other oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment all over the world, and 
more now and for many years to come than ever before. 

If, as many propose, the return upon railroad capital is 
to be limited at best to a low fixed return, even by the most 
successful and best managed roads, with no hope of any- 
thing more for good management, inherent earning capacity 
and other considerations ordinarily influencing values, while 
all misfortunes are to be borne by the investors, the neces- 
sary capital will not be obtained. 

The hope of profit should not be foreclosed. If it is the 
policy of the government to limit the return at best to 
six per cent or some other low fixed rate, then that return 
will have to be guaranteed to attract the investor. Only 
the prospect of profit justices risk in financial affairs. 

Under rates prescribed by the government, or with its 
approval, and applying to all alike, why should profit be 
denied a stockholder of the wisely built, well managed rail- 
road any more than to the owners of bank stock, or steel 
stock, or brewery stock, or any other stock? 

But it is said that the latter are engaged in private busi- 
ness. 

Very well. Who is more deserving of encouragement, 
liberal treatment and appreciation—he whose money pro- 
vides the railroad facilities which the public convenience 
and interest require and conducts his business so well that 
he can make a profit out of it at rates which the government 
itself fixes; or the man in private business (in some lines, 
the more private the better for it) with no public interest 
involved, and only his own selfish interest to serve? 

It is about time that we were introducing common sense 
into some of our theories about railroad capital. 

No money except that devoted purely to benevolence is 
employed more in the public interest or is entitled to more 
encouragement or fairer treatment and consideration than 
that which is invested in the development and upbuilding 
of our railroad facilities. 

It is “affected with a public interest” in more senses 
than that which subjects it to reasonable regulation by the 
Government, though too often these are overlooked. 

It serves the public; it provides transportation facilities 
and conveniences for the public; and promotes the public 
interest in vital ways. 

If by good management it can be made productive to 
its owner in competition with others, in the character of 
service and facilities supplied at rates fixed by the gov- 
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ernment, there is no reason in morals, and there should be 
none in law, why the owner should not be as much en- 


titled to enjoy the profit as the owner of money invested 


in private, and often much less worthy, enterprises. 


The Choice Before the Nation 


I believe firmly that the choice of this country with re- 
spect to its railroad transportation ultimately is between 

(1) Inadequate and impoverished railroad transportation 
facilities, or 

(2) Government ownership of the. railroads, or 

(3) A guaranty by the government of a reasonable return 
upon railroad capital, or 

(4) Rates that will be reasonable under all the circum- 
stances determined by a government agency that will con- 
sider the needs of the traffic and the needs of the carrier. 
with the right to each carrier to keep whatever profit it 
can make out of such rates so established, by good manage- 
ment, good service, economy, wise investment, and success 
in competing for business. 


Compulsory Federal Incorporation 


But it is not merely a just rule of rate-making enjoined 
upon the commission by law, but relief from the disabilities 
imposed by conflicting and impracticable state regulation, 
and a comprehensive and unified system of national regu- 
lation that are necessary to re-establish the credit of the 
railroads and provide the facilities that the country needs; 
and it is plain, as a whole, recommended by the Committee 
of Railroad Executives, which is urged. 

Among the most important of the needs of the situation 
is the compulsory federal incorporation of railroad carriers. 

So long as Congress confined itself to restrictive legisla- 
tion of railroads as common carriers, it was not material 
whether they were federal or state corporations, or indeed 
corporations at all. 

The working and operation of the physical properties and 
their relations as carriers to the public were the only mat- 
ters of concern, and their corporate functions were not sub- 
stantially affected. 

If only restrictive and oppressive legislation were in- 
tended now, federal incorporation would not be necessary. 

But the time seems to have arrived for a comprehensive 
legislative plan for developing and sustaining necessary 
railroad transportation, or, in other words, for constructive 
legislation. 

The very first feature of the problem is the credit of 
the railroads—the means by which this is to be established 
and maintained in order that the requisite capital may be 
secured. 

This involves at once the most important corporate func- 
tion; the power to raise money and issue stock and bonds. 

The power to borrow money and the power to issue and 
sell stock and bonds are, of course, corporate powers. 

It is elementary law that a corporation derives its cor- 
porate powers from the government that creates it and can 
exercise none not conferred—especially none prohibited— 
by that government. 

May Congress authorize a state railroad corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to borrow money and issue 
securities in excess of the amount or in a different manner 
from that authorized by the state that created it? 

I believe that by a carefully worded statute it can. Then 
is it necessary to federalize all state railroad corporations 
in order to enable Congress to regulate their financial opera- 
tions and the issue and sale of securities by them? 

That in my opinion will depend very much on the action of 
the several states. 

The corporations now are the creatures of the states in- 
corporating them. The states gave them their lives and con- 
ferred all their powers, and the states may take away their 
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lives and abolish their powers so long as they are permitted 
to remain as mere creatures of the states. 

Many states have reserved the power to repeal railroad 
and other charters granted under their laws. Suppose the 
state repeals the charter of the railroad company? 

It would not even be necessary for the state to give a 
reason for its repeal. The corporation would be at an 
end. There would be no congressional act for incorpora- 
tion to which the railroad could turn. 

How would the government meet such a situation and 
carry out the national policy by utilizing the existing state 
corporations ? 

I assume that Congress would not undertake to compel 
the corporations to issue and sell stock or bonds. 

The most it could do would be to give them the right 


to issue and sell such securities, a right which the state 


could by coercion prevent the corporation from exercising, 
just as in so many instances the states have coerced rail- 
road companies into making interstate rates in accordance 
with the wishes of state commissions. 

Congress would not, I assume, seek by law to compel 
federal corporations to issue securities, but being federal 
corporations they would be protected against coercion of 
the state authorities. 

This is no mere imaginary danger. A bill was intro- 
duced (but I do not know whether it was enacted) in one 
of the state legislatures, providing for the forfeiture of the 
charter of any railroad corporation of that state that obeyed 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission in conflict 
with orders of the state railroad commission; and there 
are scores and even hundreds of instances where state com- 
missions have coerced railroad companies into making in- 
terstate rates in accordance with the wishes of the state 
commissions. 


Difficulties of Leases and Consolidations 


What is true with respect to the issue of securities is 
equally applicable to the consolidation, lease, sale or other 
combination of railroads. 

Then is it not necessary in a nation-wide transportation 
system, and is it not obviously in the interest of all con- 
cerned—the investor, the shipper and the citizen generally— 
that all railroad corporations throughout the United States 
should have the same corporate powers and _ restrictions 
with respect to their financial powers, and the same duties 
and obligations to the public, so that every investor will 
know precisely what every railroad corporation may and 
may not lawfully do in issuing and selling securities, and 
that every shipper and traveler may know the duty and obli- 
gation of every railroad company to him, whether in Maine 
or California, in Michigan or Texas. 

No stockholder of a railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce ever had any right to withdraw such instrumentality 
of interstate commerce from business whenever the method 
of regulation did not suit him. 

If Congress chooses to make the corporation owning a 
railroad a federal instead of a state corporation, it is merely 
exercising its right to determine the means and agencies for 
the better regulation of such commerce; and a stockholder 
has no more right to object when Congress chooses cars of 
certain specified designs, and equipped with certain ap- 
pliances, instead of those selected by the owners of the 
railroad. 

And I urge that in considering the power of Congress 
to require the federal incorporation of all railroad com- 
panies, the mistake should not be made of considering only 
the commerce clause. 

The “war power” of Congress under the Constitution— 
the power to “declare war,” to “provide for the common 
defense,” to “raise and support armies,” to “provide and 
maintam a navy,” to “repel invasion,” to “organize, arm 
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and discipline the militia,” etc., etc—is ample without any 
other. : 

The limits of that power have never been explored, eve 
during the recent world war. 

It was in the exercise of that power that all the railroads 
of the country—twenty billions worth of property—were 
taken over without first making compensation and with- 
out question. Northern Pacific R. Co. vs. North Dakota 
(decided by Supreme Court, June 2, 1919). If Congress 
deems it advisable (it need not find it necessary, mind you), 
in times of peace to provide for the national defense by 
converting all state railroad corporations, with infinitely 
varied powers from and responsibilities to forty-eight dif- 
ferent states, into national corporations, with uniform powers 
and responsibilities, subject directly to the national govern- 
ment, no court will hold that Congress was not exercising 
discretion vested in it by the above mentioned war powers 
of the Constitution even without any support from or refer- 
ence to the commerce clause. 

The power seems ample under any of these provisions; and 
the power to deal with the subject existing, the means: of 
exercise and the agencies to be employed are, of course 
matters exclusively within the discretion of Congress. 

Then, too, there is the constitutional power with reference 
to post roads, which may well be invoked. 


The Reasonableness of Federal Action 


What rights would be impaired or taken away by re- 
quiring the incorporation under an act of Congress con- 
ferring all powers essential to the ownership, use and en- 
joyment of the property now owned? 

Only the right to be a state railroad corporation and to 
corporate powers held by such corporation, which might 
be greater or less than those conferred by Congress. 

But would not the federal corporate powers be compen- 
sation for the state powers that ceased to exist? 

However that may be, the conclusive answer to any 
complaint is that every state railroad corporation engaged 
in interstate commerce was created, and every shareholder 
acquired his stock, with the unavoidable knowledge that 
Congress had power under the Federal Constitution to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce and all the instru- 
mentalities thereof; that it had power to raise and equip 
armies and to provide for the national defense; that such 
powers were in no wise lost or impaired by failure or delay 
in the exercise of them; and that the time, the means, the 
agencies and the methods of the exercise of such powers 
rest in the unrestricted discretion of Congress. 

This was the effect of the decision in the Anthracite Coal 
Cases (United States v. Delaware & Hudson, 213 U. S. 
366). 

By converting existing state corporations into federal 
corporations, Congress would not take away the property 
of the corporation or of the stockholders. 

It would not affect the title of the property at all. The 
stock certificates would represent the same relative interest 
in the same property, and bonds and notes would represent 
the same debts. 

It would no more change the title of the property or the 
rights of stockholders and creditors than does an act of the 
legislature that changes the name and amends the charter of 
a corporation created by it. 

The United States is not a government foreign to these 
corporations and their stockholders, but they and all their 
properties are much more subject to it and to the will of 
Congress than they are to their states. 

With respect to existing corporations, Congress should 
require them to reincorporate by filing with the designated 
department of the government articles of reincorporation, 
which should contain the statements and declarations Con- 
gress may prescribe; and thereupon they should become 











federal corporations instead of state corporations, and pos- 
sess the powers which Congress, by the act for reincor- 
poration declares such corporations shall possess. 

The obligations to creditors and all other private rights 
and relations should continue as before, and the stock and 
the certificates representing it should remain as before until 
transfers are made in the usual manner; and, of course, the 
certificates would, in form as well as in fact, represent stock 
of the reincorporated company. 

Some one has discovered in this suggestion a scheme for 
for validating invalid stock. 

Such would not, and certainly need not, be the effect, for 
it could be provided in the act that such reincorporation 
should not, as between the corporation and its stockholders 
and creditors, create any new rights or obligations or vali- 
date anything already invalid. 

In short, on a given day to be specified in the Act of 
Congress, all railroad corporations of the United States 
would cease to be state corporations and would become fed- 
eral corporations with the powers set forth in the Act of 
Congress; and would thereafter be bound, with respect to 
all corporate powers and action, by the terms of such act, 
rather than by the various state statutes and special charters. 


Exclusive Federal Regulation of Securities 


The necessity for the exclusive Federal regulation of the 
issue of railroad securities seems to be generally recog- 
nized, yet it is so vital to railroad credit, and to the success 
of any system of regulation which may be adopted, that it 
must not be overlooked. 

Time is of vital importance in transactions involving the 
sale of corporate securities. 

Bankers (and that includes the syndicates composed of 
numerous financial houses and institutions throughout the 
country whose co-operation the originally contracting banker 
invariably enlists with whom he shares his margin of profit) 
are almost indispensable in floating large issues; but bankers 
never buy such securities to keep—only to sell. If they 
bought to keep, their capacity to buy would soon be ex- 
hausted. 

Their function is precisely that of the ordinary merchant, 
except that they count on making quicker sales, and there- 
fore work on a smaller margin of profits than the ordinary 
merchant makes on his merchandise. 

When bankers make an offer for an issue of bonds or 
stock they base their price upon current financial condi- 
tions and quotations, expecting to make a quick turnover. 

If they are required to wait for the delivery of the se- 
curities they reduce the price to cover the risks of financial 
changes in the meantime, and the seller gets less for his 
securities. 

If the period of waiting is long or indefinite and the 
transaction is a large one, bankers sometimes will not buy 
at all—particularly if the financial world has any menacing 
features. 

But in any case, the longer the delay the lower the price, 
because of the greater risk. 

If a railroad company is compelled to go to half a dozen 
state railroad commissions for permission to make an issue 
of stock or bonds, and to encounter delays running from 
weeks to months on account of numerous bearings before 
different commissions, and in meeting their conflicting poli- 
cies and views, before it can deliver the securities, it will 
be impossible to have the issue underwritten, or if under- 
written at all the cost will be excessive. 

But worse still, the chances are that differences between 
the commissions will arise, or that the inexperience and 
perhaps the financial theories of some of the many com- 
missioners may require changes that will upset the plan 
entirely. 

Indeed, some states, in effect, deny railroad companies the 
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right to borrow money for any kind of improvement at all, 

As attorney, and afterward as president of the Southern 
Pacific I had to do and was quite familiar with the working 
of the Texas law regulating railroad stock and bonds, from 
the time of its enactment in 1893 until the termination of 
my connection with the Southern Pacific in 1913. 

Without reference to branches and other subordinate lines, 
the Southern Pacific Sunset Route, made up of steamers 
from New York to New Orleans and Galveston, thence by 
rail to Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland, runs 
through the State of Texas for 936 miles from the Texas- 
Louisiana boundary to the Rio Grande River at El Paso, 
with a line diverging from this at Houston and extending 
to Galveston. 

Yet under the stock and bond law of 1893, as adminis- 
tered by the Texas Railroad Commission, not a dollar of 
bonds or a share of stock has been issued against or on 
account of this line for the necessary betterments and addi- 
tions of this great transcontinental line of railroad in Texas 
since the Texas statute was enacted in 1893 to this day. 

The Gulf Line of the Santa Fe, extending from a con- 
nection with the main system in Oklahoma, thence through 
Texas to the Gulf, is in the same situation. 

Not a bond or share of stock has been issued in over 20 
years for the improvement of that great outlet for interstate 
and foreign commerce from the Northwest. 

The money needed for the improvement of the Texas 
lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe systems, when 
forthcoming at all, has been furnished by the parent sys- 
tems by direct loan, without security, from their treasuries 
outside of the State and by foregoing dividends of the Texas 
companies from time to time to which they were fairly en- 
titled. 

Much of the lines mentioned—more than half of the 
Southern Pacific from the Louisiana boundary and the Gulf 
to the New Mexico boundary—is unproductive and would 
not pay operating expenses except for the through business. 

No argument should be needed to show that the trans- 
continental lines of railroad extending from New Orleans 
on the Mississippi River and Galveston on the Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean, and the lines from the grain fields of Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, etc., to the Gulf 
—particularly those under the same stock ownership and 
operated as a single line—ought to be regulated, in their 
financial operations at least, by the Government that regu- 
lates interstate and foreign commerce. 

Considering now the method or character of regulation 
to be prescribed by Congress to govern the issue and sale of 
railroad securities: 

It is all important that it be made flexible and practically 
workable. 

The issue of railroad securities does not call for the 
exercise of a judicial function, but it is a business matter; 
and whether the necessity exists and the conditions are fav- 
orable are not judicial questions, but are business questions. 

Yet all the state commissions, in practice, deal with this 
purely business question as if it were a matter for judicial 
inquiry and determination, and employ the elaborate pro- 
cedure and machinery appropriate only to judicial proceed- 
ings. 

The result, of course, is delay—delay for pleadings, delay 
for process, delay for witnesses, for hearings and arguments; 
and delay sometimes for writing elaborate opinions which are 
to become precedents. This is intolerable under financial 
distress, and in the frequent and quick changes in financial 
conditions and markets. Moreover, it is wholly unneces- 
sary. 

What the People Really Seek Through Regulation 


What the Government and the people wish to prevent is 
the issue of stock, bonds or other railroad securities for im- 
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proper or unnecessary purposes and without adequate con- 
sideration—“watered” or otherwise fraudulent securities. 

This accomplished, the Government and the people are 
interested in encouraging and expediting the issue and sale 
of the railroad securities necessary to procure the money 
required to provide the transportation facilities which the 
people must have. 

They are interested in having the money procured in the 
shortest time and with the least waste and loss through the 
working of cumbersome government machinery, and at the 
best rates obtainable by the corporation. 

Hence the machinery provided should be as simple as 
possible to accomplish these objects, and especially should 
it be unencumbered by judicial forms and methods of pro- 
cedure. on 

It is purely and only an executive function—determining 
whether the purposes are within the corporate powers and 
otherwise lawful, whether the terms of the issue are con- 
sistent with the public interest, and what if any special pro- 
visions should be made to assure the application of the money 
to the purposes authorized. 

The circumstances of the cases vary greatly—with the 
financial strength and credit of the different companies and 
the extent and character as well as the purposes of the pro- 
posed issue, and in other respects. . 

What is needed is a governmental agent or agency with 
the ability and authority to take hold of each case and deal 
with it in a businesslike way and without regard to forms 
or methods of procedure. 


Exclusive Federal Regulation of Rates 


Argument in support of the power of Congress to regulate 
intrastate as well as interstate freight and passenger rates 
seems unnecessary. 

It is notorious that many of the state commissions grossly 
discriminate in favor of their own citizens in the matter of 
both passenger and freight rates, and in favor of merchants, 
manufacturers and producers in their own states against 
citizens of other states. 

Indeed it is not too much to say that the present inter- 
state and foreign rates on traffic of immense volume and im- 
portance from very large sections of the country have been 
practically dictated by state commissions. 

This policy and practice of coercion to a greater or less 
degree may be exercised by any, and probably is exercised 
by many, of the state commissions in the interest of the 
communities that elected them, as against the citizens and 
communities of other states. 

But discrimination is not the only feature of the system. 
It is the evasion of the obligation of all the traffic to bear 
as equitably as possible a just share of the burden of trans- 
portation, which is a matter of national concern. 

If the national commission holds that a three-cent fare 
is necessary to make passenger traffic bear a proper share 
of the railroad transportation expenses, no state should be 
allowed to escape its just portion by a two-cent rate. 

When the national commission finds that a certain amount 
of revenue is necessary to provide and maintain the trans- 
portation facilities which the nation requires, no state com- 
mission should be allowed to relieve its shippers from their 
share of the burden. 

And more important still, when the national commission 
establishes or recognizes a rate adjustment affecting, as such 
adjustments always do, a large territory, many states, and 


varied interests, no state commission should have authority 
to disturb it. 


Important Functions of the State Commissions 


I do not advocate the abolition of the state commissions. 
There are many important functions for them to perform. 
There are not only public utilities of various kinds, such 
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as street railways, interurban railways, electric light and 
power companies, water companies, etc., which they ordi- 
narily regulate, but the ordinary police powers of the states 
with respect to the railroads, not involved in the matter of 
rates and through service, could be left to them; and they 
could perform a most important duty to the people of their 
states and to the national authorities by observing the work- 
ing operation of the railroads and the effect of the rates in 
their respective states, and bringing before the federal au- 
thorities just causes of complaint for rectification. 

And, of course, I am not suggesting that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may itself regulate directly all the 
railroad rates of the United States. 

A‘number of subordinate commissions in different dis- 
tricts or regions will be necessary in any event if we are to 
overcome insufferable delay, whether jurisdiction is limited 
to interstate or is extended to include intrastate rates. 

But this appertains more particularly to the question of 
administrative machinery. 

Organization is as essential in railroad transportation 
as engines and cars. 

We have organizations by companies and by systems, but 
there must be for the government the organization necessary 
to govern and manage these companies and systems in their 
relations with each other and with the public, and so to 
co-ordinate them as to have them supply the nation with the 
transportation needed, as it is needed, and at reasonable 
rates. That is the problem of the Government. 

We already have laws prescribing what is right and pro- 
hibiting what is wrong in most railroad activities. 

These laws operate upon the railroad companies and 
their officers, severally and individually. 

But they no more dispense with proper organizations act- 
ing for the government than the signing of a charter for a 
company dispenses with the necessity for an organization 
to manage and conduct its business. 

I realize that this is a somewhat primary statement of 
principles, but I wish to be sure that the point is made clear. 


Government Department of Transportation 


It must be apparent that these duties relating to the 
quality and character of the service rendered by the rail- 
roads, to the application of safety appliances and the main- 
tenance of the same, to the condition of engines and other 
equipment, and to the investigation, detection and prosecution 
of violations of the law, and regulations with respect to 
accident reports, etc., etc., could be very much more promptly 
and effectively handled in an executive department of the 
government than by a semi-judicial tribunal that can act only 
in conference. 

But the greatest advantage would be the time it would 
give the commission for the performance of its more im- 
portant duties of passing upon rates and determining ques- 
tions which only such a body can properly determine, and 
also in relieving that commission of the petty prosecuting 
activities which tend to unfit its members for their more im- 
portant duties. 

A department of transportation should be created to take 
over and perform the executive and administrative functions 
devolving upon the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
existing laws, and any created by additional statutes. 

I believe that the head of the department of transporta- 
tion should be a member of the cabinet. 

As I was the first railroad executive, so far as I know, 
to suggest that a cabinet member be put at the head of a 
department of transportation, and as I believe very strongly 
in the wisdom of it, I shall state briefly my reasons, which 
go further than merely relieveing the commission of its 
executive duties. 

It soon becomes obvious to any one who has opportunity 
to observe that executive and administrative functions can- 

















































20 
not be efficiently exercised by boards, commissions or com- 
mittees. 

There was demonstration of this in Washington during 
the recent war. The larger the board or commission, the 
more cumbersome or difficult becomes the task; and the abler 
and stronger as executives the individuals are, the more likely 
that the board or commission will become a debating so- 
ciety, making but little progress with the work, unless, of 
course, they avoid conflicts by leaving the work to sub- 
ordinates. 

Recent experience has demonstrated the necessity for a 
national government officer to meet emergencies resulting 
from exceptional congestion in traffic or through blockades 
of transportation, by quickly mobilizing the transportation 
resources, and by the arbitrary diversion, if need be, of 
traffic from lines which cannot handle it to lines which can, 
and by other instant and heroic methods. 

How can the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any 
similar body, exercise promptly and adequately this extraor- 
dinarily important and difficult executive power which re- 
quires immediate and varied action from day to day to be 
of any value? 

They could make orders and appoint some subordinate, 
who, when appointed, could be directed only by other orders 
or general rules, since the commission cannot act except 
through quorums. 

A power so vast should be committed to no commission em- 
ployee, and to no officer of less rank than a cabinet member, 
who is a part of the Administration and is in direct touch 
with the President and can change his orders instantly to 
meet changing conditions. 

I have already indicated in my discussion of the issue of 
railroad securities the importance of prompt and _ business- 
like government action with respect to that, very important 
matter. 

Then in the matter of service, a cabinet officer by calling 
in railroad executives, and through informal discussions, 
could bring about changes in train service, schedules, and 
other things desired by the public, which if taken up with 
the elaborate formality and procedure inevitable in cases 
of a commission or similar body, would not be accomplished 
for weeks, and possibly months. 

In other words, a single executive representing the gov- 
ernment in all these important matters of service could 
get instant touch with the railroad executives, and secure 
action with respect to these matters of such vital import- 
ance to the public very much quicker than would be pos- 
sible by the slow moving procedure of any board or com- 
mission. 

The secretary would not be hemmed about by any judicial 
conceptions, but could “talk across the table” to the railroad 
executives about what was needed and what action should 
be taken. 

If his wishes were not complied with, he could bring the 
matter before the Interstate Commerce Commission by for- 
mal complaint; but in nine cases out of ten his demands for 
service and facilities, if at all reasonable, would be met. 

But a stronger reason still why a cabinet member should 
be at the head of the transportation department is that the 
railroad business is unrepresented in the Government—is 
without any “friend at court.” 

It is, I understand, the largest single industry in the 
United States next to agriculture, and certainly there is none 
more vital to the very life of the nation, and yet in the 
President’s cabinet nor anywhere in the vast machine con- 
stituting the government of the United States is there a de- 
partment or bureau or agency or officer of any kind or de- 
scription whose duty it is to look after its interest, to defend 
it, to speak for it, or to say a word for justice in its behalf. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was conceived in 
hostility to it. 
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The Interstate Commerce Act was designed to repress 
and regulate and punish it. 

Running throughout the Interstate Commerce Act and all 
other statutes on the books of Congress relating to the rail- 
roads is an unmistakable spirit and purpose to curb and 
repress, unrelieved by a single helpful constructive encour- 
aging provision which I can now recall. 

Mind you, I am not saying that this restrictive and re- 
pressive legislation and the creation of the commission as 
a stern administrator of the law rather than a helpful 
agency was not necessary. Quite the contrary. Most of 
the things prohibited were wrong. 

But I do say that the policy of hostility and repression 
was carried too far, and the time has come for a change. 

I do not mean change by repealing any of the laws or 
abandoning what has been done, but a change by adding 
to the repressive and restrictive laws helpful and construc- 
tive laws and administrative agencies capable of more ex- 
peditious action. 


Transportation Business Should 
No Longer Be Ignored by Government 


The transportation interests of the country should no 
longer be ignored in the organization of the government’s 
business and left to what I may term the penal authorities, 

Along with— 

The Secretary of Treasury, who looks after the banking 
and financial interests of the country; 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, who 
look after national defense; 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who looks with solicitude 
after agricultural interests; 

The Secretary of Labor, who looks after the interests of 
the laborers; 

The Secretary of Commerce, who looks after the com- 
mercial and industrial welfare of the nation; 

The Secretary of Interior, who sees to the development of 
multitudes of internal projects of public interest; and 

The Postmaster General, who provides the communica- 
tion for the people, 

—there should be— 


A Secretary of Transportation, who should see that the 
nation has the transportation without which none of these 
others would be possible or of value, and who should have 
the same solicitude for the development and success of this 
essential business and industry that the others show for the 
interests they represent. 

This paper is confined to consideration of permanent 
plans without reference to temporary measures for dealing 
with the transitory condition. 


JUSTICE FOR THF RAILROADS.—Capital enough, ability enough 
and courage enough, says Judge Lovett, stand ready to rehabili- 
tate American railroads, provided Congress can be persuaded to 
assert national authority over a problem that is essentially na- 
tional. Radical reforms affecting incorporation, mergers, securi- 
ties and rate-making are plainly indicated as necessary, but first 
of all the principle of nationality must be accepted. Forty-nine 
separate sovereignties blighted individual initiative and destroyed 
credit, so that financial disaster on an appalling scale was in- 
vited. To go back to the old plan of divided control would be 
inexcusable. The creation of a Department of Transportation 
would be a step in the right direction but it would be unavailing 
unless accompanied by the widest use of national power for the 
supervision, development and protection of one of the greatest 
of our industries. This is a legislative task that ought not 0 
be beyond the capacity of a Congress instructed in peace and in 
war by the startling experiences of the last three years—New 
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Unification of the Puget Sound Terminals 


Plans Conceived Under Railroad Administration and Insti- 






tuted on the Pacific Coast Effect Savings 


ARLY IN 1918 plans were formulated by operating officers 
of the Railroad Administration on the Pacific Coast for 
the unification of the terminals on Puget Sound at 

Everett, Wash., Tacoma and Seattle. These plans were later 
developed and about September 1, were put in operation at 
Everett and Seattle. At Tacoma the original plans were not 
carried out in full because of .the withdrawal of several of 
the roads entering that terminal. 

The results of this change in terminal operation are just 
becoming apparent. Because of the necessity for making the 
entire change at once, instead of gradually converting one 
unit at a time, the first 60 days of the operation of the unified 
terminals was anything but a success. However, as conditions 
have. become more settled the advantage has become more 
marked and at the present time a vast improvement has been 
effected. 


Consolidation at Everett and Tacoma 


Everett, 35 miles north of Seattle, is the point at which the 
Great Northern reaches Puget Sound from the East. It is 
also the center of a large lumber manufacturing territory. 
The Northern Pacific has a line from Seattle through Everett 
paralleling the Great Northern in a general way to Van- 
couver, B. C., in conjunction with a Canadian Pacific con- 
nection from the International border. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul has a branch line terminating at Everett 
and connecting with its main line at Cedar Falls, about 40 
miles east of Seattle. Everett, therefore, has three railroads, 
each of which had a completely operated and distinct terminal 
and all competing for the lumber business, and the small local 
traffic. 

Because the Great Northern had the best facilities, such as 
terminal tracks, roundhouse and offices, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Northern Pacific terminal forces 
were eliminated and all tracks were considered as one for op- 
erating purposes. The Great Northern agent was made joint 
agent for the three lines. The yard crews were placed under 
the general yardmaster and the yardmen and enginemen 
agreed to continue their existing schedules and separate 
seniority, and work with the unified terminal on the basis 
that after one Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul crew was em- 
ployed, the remainder of the yard crews would be 75 per cent 
Great Northern and 25 per cent Northern Pacific. Each 
company agreed to pay its own men. 

In addition to unifying the terminals, a large volume of 
eastbound business was detoured. That moving via the 
Northern Pacific was held at Everett and routed east over 
the Great Northern to Spokane instead of hauling it south 
about 70 miles to Auburn to go east from there. This was 
also true of eastbound business routed via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, which road was handling between 150 
to 200 eastbound loads per week by barge from Bellingham 
to Seattle. This practice was discontinued and the business 
routed east by rail from Bellingham via the Great Northern. 

At Tacoma, the Great Northern withdrew, the Oregon & 
Washington and the Northern Pacific consolidated into a 
joint agency and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul con- 
tinued as before, except that it closed its passenger station 
and coach yards and used the Union station. Considerable 
difficult freight switching was removed by permitting either 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul or the unified organiza- 
tion to do all of it in certain sections. 
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A regular interchange of business continued between the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Northern Pacific. 
All cars arriving and departing on Oregon & Washington 
trains are interchanged with the Northern Pacific, thereby 
doing away with all car records for the Oregon & Washing- 
ton. This plan was also adopted at Everett by interchanging 
all Northern Pacific and St. Paul business in and out with 
the Great Northern. An agreement with the yardmen similar 
to that at Everett was entered into at Tacoma. 


Consolidation at Seattle 


The terminal facilities at Seattle were consolidated and 
unified about September 1, 1918, in an effort to co-ordinate 
the work of six separate and complete railroad terminal or- 
ganizations, namely, the King Street Terminal Company, 
handling the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern pas- 
senger trains and coach cleaning yards, the Northern Pacific 
freight yards, the Great Northern freight yards, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul freight and passenger yards, the 
Oregon & Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
freight and passenger yards and the Pacific Coast Railroad 
freight and passenger yards and stations. Previous to this 
unification, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul used the 
Oregon & Washington passenger station as a terminal. Cer- 
tain tracks, yards and terminal facilities were owned by each 
one of the six corporations enumerated above, each one of 
them reaching certain docks, warehouses and manufacturing 
industries exclusively. There were as a result, certain special 
agreements permitting one of these lines to use the property 
of another to reach certain locations and there were also joint 
or common use switching tracks which in some cases only 
one company could operate while in others two or three were 
privileged to use. When it is considered that the Seattle 
terminals in general extend north and south for a distance of 
18 miles with the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Oregon & Washington and the Pacific Coast 
lines entering at the south end and the Great Northern at 
the north end, the extent of the confusion created by this sys- 
tem of separate and exclusive ownership of certain lines and 
the complexity of the agreements and trackage rights be- 
tween these corporations can readily be seen. Important in- 
dustries and docks are located along this entire stretch, mak- 
ing it doubly important for each one of the six corporations 
to reach all of this territory. The operation of the old sys- 
tem caused a great deal of dissatisfaction and, because of the 
competition between these roads, it often was the case that 
four roads would have locomotive and crews endeavoring to 
serve the same dock at the same time. . 

Each of these organizations maintained two interchange or 
transfer movements with each other each 24 hours, which 
were conducted with the usual formality and red tape. Cars 
were rejected because of their being in bad order, improperly 
carded, or listed, received too early or too late or other lawful 
excuse which served to delay the other fellow’s business. 
The old inefficient method of letter writing, tracing for cars 
not returned, excuses for failure to deliver to consignee 
promptly and a divided responsibility to the public, based 
upon the exact time a car or cars were actually interchanged 
for further handling was the result of this system. It was to 
eliminate this inefficiency and congestion that the unification 
plan was adopted and put into operation. mr 

After approximately six months’ work an organization was 
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perfected and methods were improvised for the operation of 
this part of the unified Puget Sound terminals. The or- 
ganization which is at the present time handling this terminal 
work is composed of a terminal superintendent, a train- 
master, and three district general yardmasters. The terminal 
superintendent has complete charge of all freight switching 
matters for the four lines. Under his direction is an or- 
ganization which handles all car and demurrage records and 
has supervision over switching orders. Maintenance and 
mechanical and accounting matters are handled separately 
for each line by their regular division officers. The terminal 
trainmaster serves in a capacity similar to a terminal general 
yardmaster, having the authority of an assistant superin- 
tendent. It is his duty to promote harmony between the 
three district general yardmasters, between the several rail- 
roads and the terminal organization and also between the 
employer’s organizations and the terminal organization. 
Each of the three general yardmasters has full charge of a 
district which has been formed regardless of ownership or 
use, and these men are in turn provided with assistant yard- 
masters and a clerical organization with which to supervise 
all switching operations. 

The entire Seattle terminal was made into one organization 
and divided into two parts—freight and passenger. The 
freight terminals in turn were subdivided into three districts 
without regard to original ownership. ‘The coach cleaning 
and passenger car repairing formerly done in the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Oregon & Washington yards 
was diverted to the King Street Terminal Company, thereby 
releasing much trackage for freight operation and confining 
all passenger work of this kind into one section of the term- 
inal. This step also eliminated the many interchange move- 
ments and the attendant red tape. 

Under the old system there was considerable duplication 
of effort in the mechanical departments of the several com- 
panies which was eliminated by unification. 

The Oregon & Washington engine terminals were formerly 
located in the extreme south end of this terminal district, the 
Great Northern at the extreme north end and the other three 
at different locations near the center. Each railroad housed 
and cared for its switch engines at its own plant. This plan 
has been entirely eliminated and, because of the fact that 
the ownership of yard engines and engine terminals has been 
disregarded, all repair tracks except one in each district 
have been closed, thereby consolidating the repair work and 
eliminating all delays. Still another advantage occurred 
from this consolidation, namely the distributing of switch 
engines with respect to size, wheel base, fuel and water ca- 
pacity, etc. 

Unified car and demurrage records are now kept by the 
organization under the superintendent of freight terminals; 
this office also acts as a clearance house for the five lines 
for all intra-terminal switching revenue orders. Full records 
of all trains arriving, departing or transferred from one dis- 
trict to another and a complete check of the district, are 
compiled by each district yard office and copies of these rec- 
ords are kept in the superintendent’s office for book entry and 
proper filling. The complete interchange of all freight cars 
is also made between the railroads bringing them in or taking 
them out and the terminal. Junction cards are made 
and mailed to all car owners, showing all of their cars 
delivered to the lines taking them out of the terminal. 
This does away with all terminal interchange of cars, inspec- 
tion and subsequent rejection on account of bad order at in- 
terchange points, together with the usual expense and records. 


Relations with Brotherhoods 


A special agreement with the Brotherhoods was worked 
out providing for the unified operation of the terminals upon 
a percentage basis which in turn was to govern seniority of 
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positions. The brotherhoods on each railroad retain their 
own seniority lists and working schedules and further agree 
to have crews assigned within the unified terminals on the 
basis of the Northern Pacific, 45 per cent, the Great North- 
ern, 24 per cent, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 16 per 
cent and the Oregon & Washington, 15 per cent. Under this 
arrangement the total engine hours worked by crews of each 
line for each month will bear the same percentage to the 
whole. With this arrangement the crews were assigned to 
best advantage and were enabled to do work anywhere upon 
the property of any railroad without violation of contracts or 
property lines. 


Division of the Terminal 


The south end of the Seattle terminal, formerly the re- 
ceiving and outbound yard of the Oregon & Washington, 
includes at the present time a well-equipped roundhouse and 
shop and small car repair yard. In addition there are 4 
storage yard for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cars and 
several commercial tracks operated by the Northern Pacific. 
This entire layout is under the jurisdiction of one general 
yardmaster and is the receiving yard for all Oregon & Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Northern Pacific 
freight trains and for Great Northern transfers which are 
properly classified and delivered to the several units into 
which each of the three divisions is divided. 

The central district of this terminal is the largest of the 
three and formerly included the receiving and outbound 
yards of the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul as well as the industrial center of the city. Both 
the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
formerly had separate yards, roundhouses and repair tracks 
as well as a yard organization in this district. However, 
under the unified plan this whole layout is handled by one 
general yardmaster. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
yard repair tracks have been closed, allowing the use of these 
tracks for a classification yard for short pier loads. The 
entire layout is now the outbound yard for the Oregon & 
Washington, the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul lines as well as the classification yard for 
industrial engines working in this district. 

The third district, the north end of the Seattle terminal, 
was formerly the receiving and outbound yard of the Great 
Northern and includes two of the largest docks in the term- 
inal, one of which was operated jointly with the Northern 
Pacific. Both of these roads had separate organizations and 
a great deal of the work in this district was duplicated 
Under the new plan the entire layout was placed under one 
district yardmaster and it is now the receiving and outbound 
yard for the Great Northern as well as for detour business 
moving by way of the Great Northern for delivery to the 
Northern Pacific at Everett. 

These changes have resulted in the increased use of cars, 
and in the elimination of terminal mileage by direct move- 
ment and immediate placement of the most convenient and 
suitable car. The present method provides direct movement 
from receiving yards to industries, piers or team tracks and, 
when compared with the old plan whereby a car first went 


‘to an interchange track, at least 36 hours has been saved on 


arriving loads and 24 hours on departing loads. 

At certain periods, and under many conditions, Seatttle 
terminals always were, and always will be, congested, be- 
cause the business of the city and port have outgrown the 
present facilities which were never designed to care for the 
present volume of business; however, the unification of term- 
inals has increased the capacity of the facilities at least 100 
per cent—and a 75 per cent greater increase would be ob- 
tainable if the entire terminal was converted into one cor- 
poration or association. Many serious difficulties, due t0 
congested terminals, are now being eliminated. 
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Railroad Hearings Before House Committee 


Additional Plans Submitted by N. L. Amster and E. J. Rich—Presentation 
of Transportation Conference Plan Completed 


WO ADDITIONAL PLANS for dealing with the railroad 
+ problem after the return of the properties to private 

ownership, both of which were submitted to the Senate 
Committee at its hearings earlier in the year, were 
presented before the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce at its hearings this week, following 
the completion of the testimony of the witnesses 
representing the National Transportation Conference 
called by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The first of the additional plans was ~ pre- 
sented by Nathan L. Amster, president of the Citizens’ 
National Railway League, who proposes the formation of 
4 national railroad corporation to acquire the railroads 
and to be managed by a board of nine directors to be ap- 
pointed by the President, representing business and farm- 
ing interests, the security holders, the employees and the 
government. Mr. Amster was followed by E. J. Rich, rep- 
resenting a number of New England commercial or- 
ganizations, including the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, who presented what is called “The New England 
Plan.” 

The presentation of the plan of the National Transporta- 
tion Conference, which was described in last week’s issue, 
was completed on Friday, July 25, and the hearing was 
adjourned until Tuesday, although the committee held a 
meeting to pass on bills on Monday. 

Following the statements of H. A. Wheeler and W. W. 
Salmon, published, in last week’s issue, Emory R. Johnson, 
professor of transportation and commerce at the University 
of Pennsylvania, outlined on July 24 the proposed powers 
and duties of thé federal transportation board provided for 
in the conference plan, and on July 25, W. N. Doak, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, dis- 
cussed the proposed method for dealing with labor ques- 
tions. Paul M. Warburg also discussed “The Re-establish- 
ment of Railroad Credit.” 

Judging from the attitude expressed by members of the 
committee in their questions of the witnesses, it can hardly 
be said that the committee was favorably impressed by the 
conference plan. Chairman Esch was naturally more in- 
terested in the plan contemplated by his own bill, although 
he does not claim that it completely covers the situation 
and he expects additions or amendments, and both he and 
several other members of the committee appeared strongly op- 
posed to the idea of federal incorporation, which the Chamber 
of Commerce witnesses admitted was practically an essen- 
tial to the successful working out of their plan. Moreover, 
several members of the committee persisted in regarding the 
proposed rate-making rule of the conference plan as a guar- 
antee by the government of a 6 per cent return, although 
the witnesses repeatedly explained that the plan does not 
provide for a guarantee and that it neither assures a road 
as much as 6 per cent nor reduces its return to 6 per cent. 
Representative Sims, who asked the most questions, but 
who not infrequently does not understand what the witness 
1s saying and has some difficulty in. getting the witnesses 
to comprehend what he is talking about when he asks a 
question, persisted in referring to the plan as one for a 6 
per cent guarantee, and he finally said that if no one had 
anything better to offer “we had better get back to the old 
idea that rates must be just, reasonable and non-discrimina- 
tory.” The Chamber of Commerce witnesses did not always 
Satisfy the committee with their answers. Mr. Wheeler re- 
ferred many questions to other witnesses. Judge Smith had to 
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leave the city and promised to return for questioning. Mr. 
Warburg completed his statement just .before adjournment 
and was not questioned and so most of the questions were 
reserved for Mr. Salmon and Professor Johnson. 


Mr. Salmon’s statement, of which some extracts were 
published last week, was devoted mainly to explaining by 
charts and tables how the application of the plan would 
work out as to different roads, showing what contributions 
the roads earning more than 6 per cent would make to the 
contingent funds and what the roads would receive trom 
the funds if they failed to earn 6 per cent. Mr. Sims asked 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission would not be violat- 
ing a law if it failed to make rates produce an average of 
6 per cent. Mr. Salmon replied that it was only to fix rates 
“designed” to produce 6 per cent. He doubted if there 
would be any legal obligation on the commission, although 
he thought there would be a moral obligation, to make rates 
high enough in one year to make up a deficiency in the 
previous year, and he pointed out that the contingent fund 
was designed to act as a “shock absorber” in case for any 
reason the rates failed to produce the designed return. He 
also pointed out that even in a year when the returns of the 
roads in any district fell below 6 per cent some roads would 
continue to earn enough to contribute something to the con- 
tingent fund. For example, he said, the Queen & Crescent 
in the test period earned 9.13 on its property investment, 
whereas the average for the roads in the Southern district 
was 5.36 per cent. Therefore the Queen & Crescent would 
contribute to the contingent fund one half of its earnings 
in excess of 6 per cent. 

Chairman Esch asked if the commission would be ex- 
pected to make up by high rates in a succeeding year for a 
deficiency caused by a drought or a flood. Mr. Salmon re- 
plied that the commission would probably feel in such a 
case that no change in rates was necessary and that the con- 
tingent fund would take care of the situation temporarily. 
In reply to a question as to what would happen if the plan 
failed to produce the desired results, Mr. Salmon said he 
thought that would be a failure of government regulation, 
not a failure of the plan. Mr. Sims asked why there should 
be a guarantee of an arbitrary percentage of income. Mr. 
Salmon replied that it was not a guarantee, but that 6 per 
cent had been selected because the yield of the railroads 
during the test period, about 5.2 per cent, was demonstrably 
not enough to attract investors to the railroad field and the 
conference thought that nothing less than the jump from 
5.2 to 6 per cent would accomplish the purpose. The con- 
ference, he said, holds no brief for the investor, but 6 per 
cent represents its idea as to what would be necessary to 
make railroad investment more attractive to the investor 
than it has been. Mr. Sims made the point that if railroad 
investment is made attractive it would have a depressing 
effect on other industry, by subtracting from the capital 
available for other industries. Mr. Salmon said that would 
not necessarily follow, that the idea was to seek to estab- 
lish some parity between the credit of the railroads and other 
industries. He said it was not necessary to give an equal 
assurance of a return to other industries because their returns 
are not limited by regulation. He also pointed out that the 
assurance of a return could not be considered to amount 
to a guarantee because the most prosperous road under it 
may be reduced to the condition of a deficit through bad 
management and that the investor was not entirely pro- | 
tected from the necessity of taking chances. He also said 
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that the total increase in net return over that of the test 
period which would be necessary to make the plan a suc- 
cess could be provided at an average cost to each citizen 
of the United States of only 2% cents a week. 

Representative Denison asked if the requirement that a 
prosperous railroad pay a part of its net income into the 
contingent fund would not make it impossible for that road 
to make additions and betterments out of income. Mr. Sal- 
mon thought the share which a prosperous road would retain 
would provide for some such investments. Mr. Denison 
also wanted to know whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be required to initiate rates. The witness 
said that the plan only went so far as to say that in its 
final determination of rates the commission should try to 
make them produce 6 per cent. 


Re-Establishment of Railroad Credit 
By Paul M. Warburg 


Mr. Warburg said in part: 


The National Transportation Conference was guided by the 
fundamental thought that transportation should pay its own 
“board”; i. e., that the yield of transportation rates should 
be sufficient to pay for the transportation cost, including a 
reasonable return on the value of the properties devoted to 
the public service. If by paying higher prices for all neces- 
saries of life the consumer bore the cost of increased wages 
involved in the cost of production of these articles, there is 
no reason why, quite arbitrarily, in the case of freight 
charges the principle of cost should be abandoned. ‘There 
appeared no reason why this cost of transportation, forming 
a fraction only of the total cost of things, should be furnished 
at a loss, to be made good by taxation levied indiscriminately 
from all instead of having the transportation paid for by 
those directly served. 

The problem of raising through taxation the gigantic 
sums required by the country, for interest charges and other 
matters affecting the national welfare, is perplexing enough 
in itself, and I believe the conference made no mistake in 
assuming that the public interest would best be served by 
not unnecessarily increasing the burden of taxation by ar- 
bitrarily adding to it deficiencies caused by transportation 
to be furnished below cost. 

In the opinion of the conference, it is the object of reme- 
dial legislation to establish conditions under which the car- 
riers aS groups are certain to receive a return sufficient to 
cover the cost of operation, including a reasonable adequate 
return on the fair value of their properties; while on the 
other hand, such legislation must safeguard the public’s in- 
terests in assuring adequate service at charges which are not 
excessive. ‘Transportation must be furnished at the lowest 
possible price, but under conditions generous enough to pre- 
serve a healthy spirit of competition and enterprise impera- 
tive for the further development of the country. 

The conference understands that it is the purpose of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the near future to define 
what principles it will apply in establishing the value of a 
railroad as a whole. It is believed that such definition will 
provide that a consideration of the average earning power 
of a railroad, for a given period of years, should be given 
ai least the same weight as the physical value, and that the 
commission’s definition will take into account such other 
elements as may be proper in determining fair value, leaving 
room for adjustments in individual exceptional cases. 

The report of the conference assumes that a definition 
on these lines will be given in the near future by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or that, failing that, a proper 

direction will be laid down in the law. 

' For the purpose of discussing the final stage of the plan 
the conference assumed that the value of the railroads will 
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be satisfactorily determined under due consideration of these 
various factors, and that a “final valuation” will have been 
established. 

It has been the consensus of opinion of members of the 
conference that if private capital is to enter freely upon the 
venture of further developing the railroads, and if railroad 
credit is to be re-established on a solid basis of genuine 
confidence, that 6 per cent on the final valuation plus a 
modest share in earnings in excess of this percentage would 
constitute the minimum required. The chances for profit- 
able investments in other industries are so much more at- 
tractive that the offer of a lower return would be certain to 
defeat the very objects to be accomplished by remedial legis- 
lation. 

In formulating this plan the conference was guided by the 
thought that in order to attract capital for the future develop- 
ment of our transportation system it was neither desirable 
nor necessary to erect a structure of speculative investments, 
but rather to lay so strong a foundation for railroad securi- 
ties that they would prove attractive to the investor on ac- 
count of their solidity rather than on account of their specu- 
lative possibilities. 

The plan does not propose to give railroad security holders 
much more than they get today; the increase in return neces- 
sary to balance the very delicately poised scales, when 
measured in dollars, is comparatively insignificant. The 
benefits of the plan would result primarily from the better 
organic structure of the whole system and from the greater 
confidence that it would inspire. 

Through the contemplative consolidations the inequalities 
of distribution of earnings and profits are removed and the 
rate-making problem is simplified, greater clarity and a 
definite assurance are provided as to what once and for all 
shall be the return to which as a matter of acknowledged 
right private capital shall be entitled; and, finally, the ma- 
chinery of the contingent funds is designed to give such 
solid stability to railroad credit that private capital may 
be expected to be satisfied with the prospect of an assured 
though not over-generous return—but one that promises to 
be free from the vicissitudes and uncertainties of the past. 

The realization of the power of practically unrestricted 
regulation vested in the government naturally engendered 
the thought that private capital could not possibly be ex- 
pected to venture freely into the field of railroading unless it 
were assured that this power of regulation could not be 
wielded in a manner to reduce the return beyond a reason- 
able limit. 

This consideration led to the demand, by some of the most 
prominent students of the question, for a guarantee of a 
minimum return to be granted by the very government that 
exercises the power of regulation and of determining the 
return. Serious fears are, however, entertained by others 
lest the granting of such a guarantee might lead to incom- 
petence on the part of individual railroads, while on the 
other hand it is apprehended that the incurring of a direct 
liability on the part of the government ultimately might lead 
to direct government operation, a result abhorred by the vast 
majority of the people. 

It appears to be the general desire of the country to see 
the government withdraw from active business as fast and as 
far as possible, and the conference plan proceeds on this 
hypothesis. It avoids direct guarantees given to any iD- 
dividual railroad. It recommends a rate-making structure 
producing no less than 6 per cent upon the aggregate final 
valuation of all the railroads of a traffic section. It assures 
the railroads against failure on the part of the rate-making 
body to produce the minimum 6 per cent yield to be pre 
scribed by the statute; but it leaves the railroads free 1 
compete within this assured statutory minimum return for 4 
section. Conceivably one railroad might secure a return of 
6% per cent on its valuation, while the other might secure 
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514 per cent. It is left to the energy, ability and spirit of 
enterprise of each railroad to secure its maximum share of 
the aggregate assured for all. The statute would protect the 
carriers as a group, not as individual corporations, and this, 
it is believed, is one of the strongest features of the plan. 

We must contemplate the project, however, in its completed 
form, and this would show us in each section a small number 
of competing consolidated railroads; the weak sisters having 
been merged with some of the so-called strong companies. 
In these circumstances a 6 per cent rate structure for a traffic 
section is not likely to leave discrepancies between competing 
companies as marked as in the past. It would seem likely 
that most of the consolidated railroads would come reason- 
ably near earning their full share of the minimum. 

In the case of conservatively managed and strong rail- 
roads the final valuation no doubt will in some cases produce 
a value in excess of the present capitalization; in others the 
final valuation may prove to be much lower than the capital- 
ization—indeed, it may wipe 
out the entire stock and pos- 
sibly some of the bonds. The 
latter companies, it is to be 
assumed, will be merged 
with the stronger companies 
by an exchange of securities 
on a basis to be approved by 
the proposed Federal Trans- 
portation Board, and pre- 
sumably on a basis approxi- 
mating the relation estab- 
lished by the valuations, ot 
they might first adjust their 
capital and obligations by a 
process of reorganization. It 
is imperative that the mergers 
result in establishing con- 
solidated companies whose 
stock will sell substantially 
above par, because any 
future plan of rehabilitating 
railroad credit under private 
ownership and private opera- 
tion will fail unless the plan 4 
establishes for the railroad hi 
stocks of the future values : 
well above par and_suffi- 
ciently attractive to enable 
the railroads to finance them- 
selves through sales of their 
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any one year amounted to only 5 per cent, or $350,000,000, 
instead of the statutory minimum of 6 per cent, or $420,- 
000,000, the deficiency of $70,000,000 would be taken out 
of the general contingent fund and would be distributed 
amongst the railroads of the section on a pro-rata basis of 
their gross earnings—the underlying thought being that, if 
the rates had been fixed in accordance with the statutory rule, 
each railroad would have earned so much more on its gross 
business. A company having earned, including such con- 
tribution received from the general contingent fund, in excess 
of 6 per cent on its valuation, would be permitted to retain 
one-third of the excess, the other two-thirds going back into 
the general contingent fund. Or in case it had not yet com- 
pleted its own contingent fund, one-half of the excess over 6 
per cent would go into its own contingent fund and one-half 
into the general contingent fund, in the same manner as if 
these earnings had originally been made through rates ag- 
gregating the statutory minimum of $420,000,000. 

The plan thus provides for 
two shock absorbers; one 
against adverse circumstances 
affecting individual roads, 
and the other against mis- 
calculations on the part of 
the raté-fixing body, or 
against unexpected emergen- 
cies bringing about such re- 
duction in tonnage or such 
extraordinary conditions of 
operation as would render 
impossible a prompt read- 
justment through increases 
in rates. 

The weakness of the situa- 
tion in the past was due to 
the fact that the Interstate 

\ Commerce Commission could 
neither know the true value 
| of the railroad properties nor 
| what constituted an adequate 
return, and thus was put in 
the predicament that if it 
granted adequate rates to 
weak roads it would be over- 
feeding the strong ones. It 
was not surprising that this 
lack of clarity with regard to 
the rate-making basis had a 
very unfavorable effect on 


stocks on such scale as is P. M. Warburg the public mind. The 


necessary to preserve a proper 

proportion between their out- 

standing bonded indebtedness and capital stock. The strong- 
est railroad would naturally furnish the best backbone for a 
new consolidated system. 

In hoping that the plan as proposed will furnish a foun- 
dation strong enough to sustain the future credit of the rail- 
roads, the T ransportation Conference places great faith upon 
the effect to be produced by the two contingent funds. 

The company’s own contingent fund to be maintained by 
each railroad is devised for the purpose of protecting the 
carriers against adverse circumstances unexpectedly affecting 
an individual company. 

The general contingent fund, on the other hand, which is 
to accumulate to an amount of $750,000,000, is designed to 
make good a deficiency arising in any year when the rates 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission do not produce 
4 minimum return of 6 per cent on the aggregate final valua- 
tion of the railroads composing a traffic section. 

To illustrate, if the aggregate valuation of railroads of a 
section amounted to $7,000,000,000, and if the earnings 
available for distribution for interest and dividends during 


shipper was ready to believe 

at all times that he was the 
victim of extortionate rates due to excessive capitalization 
and over-generous return to the railroads. The obscurity as 
to values and reasonable returns thereon stood in the way of 
the clear recognition of a just course, and, in the long run, 
created a hostile attitude toward the railroads which resulted 
disastrously to railroad credit. 

Under the plan recommended the rate-making body would 
not need to fear that adequate rates would place the strong 
roads in a condition of excessive or unjustifiable affluence. 
When once the valuations are definitely determined there 
cannot be any reasonable objection to industrial enterprises 
earning a minimum of 6 per cent and a third of moderate 
earnings in excess of that limit. That is less than would be 
required to satisfy any other industrial venture. The rate- 
making body could thus act with greater independence, 
knowing that two-thirds of the excess would go into a gen- 
eral contingent fund, designed to protect the general situation. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, moreover, would soon 
realize that the general contingent fund would prove an in- 
valuable protection for the rate-making body itself, and that 
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it would be wisdom on their part to build it up as promptly 
as possible. 

When once the contingent fund reaches the amount of 
$750,000,000 (which, on the basis of the tabulations made 
for the Transportation Conference, may be assumed to take 
place in less than 15 years) it is proposed that contributions 
to the fund bringing its total above that limit could be used 
either for providing additional transportation facilities for 
the benefit of the country (be they equipment or permanent 
improvements) or for amoritizing the cost of the railroads. 
The latter process could be carried out by a pro-rata purchase 
of obligations of the various railroads and by a corresponding 
reduction in their property investment accounts. To the ex- 
tent that in this manner the property investment accounts 
would be written down, transportation charges would be cor- 
respondingly decreased. Liberal earnings would thus 
strengthen railroad credit and at the same time redound to 
the advantage.of the whole country. 

While the contingent funds when completed will thus ren- 
der an invaluable service in safeguarding railroad credit, the 
plan would show a fatal weakness in that it would not pro- 
vide against the emergency of the most critical years, being 
those immediately ahead of us. During that period the con- 
tingent funds would as yet be practically non-existent. For 
this reason the Conference, very reluctantly, has reached the 
conclusion that it is imperative to recommend to Congress 
the establishment of a railroad reserve fund of $500,000,000, 
to be placed in the hands of the transportation board. From 
this fund it is contemplated such sums are to be advanced to 
the general contingent fund as may be necessary to make up 
deficiencies in case rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fail to produce in any one year, during the first 
10 years after the enactment of the proposed legislation, the 
statutory minimum yield of 6 per cent on the aggregate valua- 
tions of a traffic section and in case the funds in the general 
contingent fund are insufficient to make up the shortage. 
Such payments from the federal reserve fund would, how- 
ever, be treated as advances only; they would be paid back 
with interest from railroad contributions as soon as the gen- 
eral contingent fund had accumulated and remained at an 
amount of $500,000,000. It is obvious that without such 
federal reserve fund railroad credit could not be re-estab- 
lished to a degree sufficient to permit a generous development 
of the railroads as required in the best interest of the country. 

It is very important to bear in mind that this fund may be 
drawn upon only in case rates determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should not yield the statutory mini- 
mum of 6 per cent return for a traffic section, and that it is 
therefore, entirely within the power of the commission, unless 
some unforeseen events occur, to protect the situation and to 
avoid the necessity of payments from this reserve fund into 
the general contingent fund. But even if such payments 
should be made, they would be certain to be repaid, because 
the plan provides that when the railroad consolidations are 
completed a minimum of 5 per cent of the annual net earnings 
of all the railroads (that is, on the contemplated basis of 
annual net earnings of approximately one billion dollars, 
$50,000,000 per year) shall be paid into the general con- 
tingent fund in any year when the carriers receive the statu- 
tory minimum of 6 per cent. There cannot, therefore, be 
any doubt as to advances being repaid in the end. For the 
period of transition, however, this federal reserve fund would 
form the keystone, without which the main strength and bene- 
fits of the plan would be lost. 

An appropriation of $500,000,000, even in the form of an 
absolutely safe loan to be repaid to the United States with 
interest, is not likely, at first blush, to meet with a very 
cordial reception on the part of Congress. But it would 
appear an almost paltry commitment as against the amounts 
involved in present guarantees and advances. And if 
through the plan here proposed the present perplexities could 
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permanently be solved, it would appear anything but an ex. 
cessive demand. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the 
amount of $500,000,000 may really be sufficient. 

Perhaps I should say a further word of explanation cop- 
cerning the stipulation of compulsory contributions pro-rata 
to net earnings on the part of all railroads to the general con- 
tingent fund. This proviso is contemplated to go into effect 
only after the mergers approved by the transportation board 
are completed. The underlying thought is that as long 
as there are weak and strong roads the contributions into the 
fund may be expected to be forthcoming from the excess earp- 
ings of the strong roads. When once the mergers are com- 
pleted and the weak roads are absorbed by the strong roads. 
there will be a greater equalization of earnings and, con- 
ceivably at least, if all consolidated railroads earn their 6 per 
cent (and the rate-making body fixes rates providing no more 
than the statutory minimum) there would not be any excess 
earnings from which contributions into the general contingent 
fund could be made. . 

It is thought that when that time comes it would not be 
any hardship for these large consolidated companies to pay 
into the general contingent fund their pro-rata share (to the 
extent that excess earnings have not provided it) so as to 
make the total contribution into the fund 5 per cent of the 
aggregate net earnings of a section, i. e., at present approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 per annum. 

Under the conference plan the total increase which would 
go to the railroads by the adoption of a 6 per cent rate-making 
basis is figured to amount to about $137,000,000, and of this 
it has been calculated that about $51,000,000 would go into 
the contingent fund from excess earnings of the railroads as 
at present constituted, so that the total increase retained by 
the railroads would only amount to approximately $86,000,- 
000 per annum, on the basis of the present standard return. 

The transportation conference has not left unconsidered 
the puzzling question of whether or not in the long run a 
return of 6 per cent on the final valuation might prove to be 
too high or too low. 

It has been suggested that it would be a mistake for Cong- 
ress to determine a fixed basis of return and that it should be 
left flexible. Were the question left open, it is to be feared, 
however, that the uncertainty of the past might continue 
to prevail and credit might not be re-established. A definite 
assurance seems to be necessary so that the stockholder and 
the bondholder will know for a certainty what their position 
will be in the future. It has been suggested that the law 
might contain a provision whereby within given periods of, 
let us say, 10 or 15 years, upon the certification of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as to the relative changes of values of 
securities and of money, a revision might be made by the 
transportation board of what should constitute an adequate 
return; the decisive element being that no adjustments should 
be made which would bring the average of then existing rail- 
road stock so nearly down to par that financing through fur- 
ther issue of stocks would thereby become jeopardized. 

While it is possible to insert a clause of this nature, and 
while much is to be said in its favor, it was the feeling of 
the conference that a provision of this character would be 
very difficult to formulate and might add to the complexity 
of the problem; that credit would be more solidly established 
by providing a definite basis of rate making, leaving it to 
the future, in case of need, to take care of itself. It was 
thought that any fear that the arrangement might turn out 
to be too favorable for the railroads might be disregarded, 
inasumch as after all it was within the power of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission ultimately to keep the return 
pretty close to 6 per cent on the actual value of the properties 
less the 5 per cent going into the general contingent fund, 
i. e., a net return of 5.70 per cent. If, on the other hand, the 
return should prove too moderate to attract new capital, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could meet the situation by 
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sreater liberality in rate making, or Congress might step in 
and make the necessary adjustment. 

It was also discussed whether any future saving in interest 
on the funded debt should redound to the advantage of the 
country at large or the owners of the railroads. In other words, 
if owing to the better credit of the railroads they should be 
able to place their new bonded indebtedness, or to refinance 
maturing obligations, on a lower interest basis than 6 per cent, 
should the benefit of such saving accrue to the stockholder? 
~ While if such a course were desired the statutory rate could 
be so fixed as to yield 6 per cent on the aggregate final valua- 
tion of the railroad properties less their funded and floating 
debts, and the net yield available for the railroads in that 
case would have to provide only for the dividends and not 
for the interest charges, such change seemed unwisé to the 
conference for the following reasons: 

According to the statement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year 1916, the interest paid (leaving 
aside amortization or discount written off and charged to 
profit and loss account) was about $474,000,000 on about 
$11,000,000,000 of outstanding funded debt, that is at the 
rate of approximately 4.30 per cent, and on this present basis 
the amount available for dividends amounted to only $342,- 
000,000 on outstanding stock of $8,250,000,000, or less than 
414 per cent on the amount outstanding and approximately 
64 per cent on the dividend-paying stocks, which amount 
to about 60 per cent of all the outstanding stock, according 
to the statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

These results were secured in a year when the return on 
the total railroad property investment account was 5.90 per 
cent, the highest on record, which almost equals the proposed 
future statutory rate-making basis of 6 per cent, and is in 
excess of this return, if we take into account the contribution 
to the general contingent fund, which would reduce the 6 
per cent return to 5.70 per cent net. 

Under present conditions it is doubtful whether a sub- 
stantial number of railroads could sell large amounts of 
bonds on an interest basis netting less than 6 per cent; many, 
indeed, have recently financed on a very much higher basis. 
It is to be assumed that, if ever, it will take many years be- 
fore maturing railroad bonds could be renewed on a basis 
better than the present average charge of 4.30 per cent. In 
other words, as bonds mature and as more bonds are issued, 
the position of the stockholder is likely to depreciate rather 
than improve. Inasmuch, however, as the present condition 
of earnings and values of stocks and bonds is such as to 
have brought railroad development to a standstill, it is clear 
that it would be fatal to cut down the very limited oppor- 
tunities that have been preserved for the stockholder under 
the present plan. It is felt that it is the minimum below 
which no attempt should be made to cut his chances. Indeed, 
the plan may already have gone too far in this respect. As 
has been stated before, if stocks of the consolidated railways 
do not sell above par railroad development will come to a 
stop. And hope for success in present circumstances is predi- 
cated upon the thought that in each section there will be 
found some companies the final valuations of which will 
exceed their capitalization, so that the percentage return on 
their outstanding stock may be in excess of the percentage 
return on the valuation. Against stocks and bonds of such 
companies the securities of the weak sisters would be ex- 
changed on the basis of their respective valuations, and 
strength accumulated in the past will thus be used to benefit 
and protect the future. 

The alternative would be a direct government guarantee of 
railroad securities, which, if extended over $18,000,000,000 
ofstocks and bonds, would tend most dangerously todepreciate 
our government credit. It is doubted whether under present 
circumstances a 5 per cent government bond offered on so 
large a scale would sell at better than par, particularly if it 
Were subject to full taxation and if every year—for additions, 
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betterments and improvements—an additional amount ap- 
proximating $1,000,000,000 were issued. 

The government could not today refund the outstanding 
obligations of the railroads without paying a substantially 
higher interest charge than the carriers pay today on the out- 
standing debt. If the government guaranteed a certain mini- 
mum return on the stock of the new federal corporations of, 
let us say, 4% per cent, the rate-making body would have to 
provide an adequate margin above that in order to preserve 
the incentive of competition, and so as to safeguard the liabil- 
ity incurred by the government. In other words, if the gov- 
ernment guaranteed 414 per cent the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have to try to establish rates providing 6 
per cent in order to protect the government against all haz- 
ards. The saving to the country would, therefore, be unim- 
portant, while the loss in the government’s credit would make 
itself felt all along the line. 

It is barely possible that if consolidations should not ma- 
terialize on the basis of voluntary action on the part of the 
railroads involved, it may prove necessary to have the trans- 
portation board itself organize new holding companies, with 
power to acquire by condemnation proceedings the railroads 
to be merged into a consolidated concern, and that in order 
to make these mergers possible such new federal holding com- 
pany would have to issue a stock endowed with a government 
guarantee. Let us hope, however, that such eventuality may 
be avoided. 

The plan has the distinct advantage that within a reason- 
able number of years it will free the government from any 
financial liability and will take it out of actual business, 
while on the other hand plans contemplating individual rail- 
road guarantees are considered by many as likely to lead the 
government into direct and permanent railroad operation. 


Interval During which Consolidations Are Being 
Effected and Commission Is Completing Valuations 


It is obvious that ample time must be given to devise and 
perfect the contemplated consolidations and that a modus 
vivendi must be found for the operation of the railroads dur- 
ing the interval. As the Federal Reserve Act provided for 
an organization committee which was charged with the duty 
to divide the country into no less than 8 and no more than 
12 districts, so our plan provides for a transportation board 
that shall approve or determine the number of consolidated 
systems and their groupings. 

It shall give the railroads an opportunity, and all possible 
assistance, to carry them into effect. If the mergers cannot 
be perfected by voluntary agreement, the board, after five 
years, shall have power to complete them by compulsory pro- 
ceedings. The board shall also have power to sustain rail- 
road credit pending this period of consolidation. 

But how are rates to be fixed and profits to be divided dur- 
ing the interval when valuations are not yet completed. and 
not available to serve as a basis for rate making and division 
of excess earnings? It is conceded that any basis during this 
period will have to be somewhat arbitrary and cannot be en- 


.tirely satisfactory. But the report appears to have estab- 


lished a method as fair and equitable to all as possible in the 
circumstances. As a general basis for rate making it is 
proposed to use the aggregate property investment accounts 
of the railroads of each traffic section, as at present carried 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. While it is ad- 
mitted that these property accounts, taken individually, in 
some cases are too high and in others too low, it is generally 
assumed that considered as a unit they may be accepted as 
furnishing a fairly accurate basis to be used as a temporary 
yard-stick. 

When dealing with individual roads, however, the often 
highly arbitrary investment account cannot be safely ac- 
cepted as a basis for determining excess profits. The report, 
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therefore, recommends that for the purpose of ascertaining 
excess income the valuation of any individual railroad sys- 
tem, pending the completion of the final valuation, shall be 
that proportion of the aggregate property investment accounts 
of all the railroads of the traffic section in which it is located 
which its average annual railway operating income (com- 
puted for the period and in the manner prescribed by the 
federal control act of March 21, 1918) bears to the aggregate 
annual railway operating income of all the railroads of such 
traffic section, computed in the same manner. 

It has been figured if the law as proposed went into effect, 
that on a basis of one-third to the railroads and two-thirds to 
the general fund (after the individual contingent fund had 
been filled) the result would be approximately as follows (in 
million dollars) : 

Increase to 
6 per cent on 
aggregate 


investment In- 
accounts crease 


Retained by In- 
railroads after crease 


) Turned 
turning over to i 


into 
two-thirds to rail- general 
gen. ctg. fund roads_ ctg. fund 
Eastern ...354 408 54 390 36 18 
Southern ..139 156 7 149 10 7 
Western ...402 468 66 442 40 26 


Present 
standard 


Section return 


695 1,032 137 981 86 51 


To these figures there would have to be added the return of 
6 per cent on additional investments (since June, 1917) not 
compensated for by the present standard return, and there 
would have to be such adjustments as the transportation 
board would make. 

In this manner a capitalization of earnings has been sub- 
stituted for the highly arbitrary basis of individual property 
investment accounts. The only use of that account is made 
in this plan by providing that where the temporary earning 
valuation is higher than the existing property investment 
account, that account is to be used as the basis for determin- 
ing excess income. 

It is believed that the provisions of the plan will afford 
railroads during the ensuing years of the interval a sufficient 
strengthening of their credit to enable most of them to carry 
on their financial and physical operations until the mergers 
are completed. 

Where immediate financial assistance by the government 
is required the report recommends that provision be made to 
enable the transportation board, directly or indirectly, 
through the War Finance Corporation, to extend temporary 
support to particular systems. 

I cannot help feeling that in the public mind a mistaken 
emphasis generally is being placed both upon the effect of 
cost of transportation upon the cost of living, and also upon 
the part played by the cost of capital as a factor contributing 
to the cost of transportation. 

If, quite arbitrarily, we assume that the cost of things pro- 
duced per year in the United States amounted to something 
like $60,000,000,000 or $70,000,000,000, the total cost of 
transportation would amount to only 5 per cent of the cost of 
all things produced. An increase of 20 per cent in the cost of 
transportation would, therefore, represent an item of no more 
than approximately 1 per cent of the cost of things in general, 
even though in the case of certain articles transportation con- 
stitutes a much larger share of the cost of production. I can- 
not follow the theory propounded by some that the cost of 
living would be raised to an extent equaling four times the 
amount directly involved in the increased cost of transporta- 
tion. If the price of coal rises due to increased wages both 
in mining and transporting, why should one increase in 
wages have a different effect than the other? 

It would be well for us, however, to bear in mind that in a 
period during which the index prices for commodities show 
an increase of 200 per cent, the rates charged for the trans- 
portation of passengers, according to recent statements, in- 
creased only 40 per cent and of freight only 20 per cent, or, 
as it has been cogently expressed, “‘a ton of any given com- 
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modity will at present purchase more transportation than it 
could at any previous time.” 

Finally, when we remember that the annual increase in 
return contemplated in our plan equals about one-tenth of 
the increase in wages authorized by the railroads since the 
beginning of the war, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
the adequate return to be allowed to the investor plays only a 
comparatively unimportant part in the whole situation. 

May I venture to remind you, moreover that it would be a 
misfortune if remedial legislation were passed which did not 
go to the root of the evil—legislation of a palliative character, 
or that was but temporary patchwork, and would leave un- 
solved a question certain to grow increasingly difficult. 


Functions of the 


Federal Transportation Board 
By Emory R. Johnson 


The functions of the proposed transportation board were 
outlined by Professor Johnson in part as follows: 

The regulation of railroads by the federal government wil] 
be more comprehensive and detailed in the future than it has 
been in the past. When private operation is resumed, the 
government’s relation to the railroads will be much more than 
corrective in aim, it will be co-operative. Regulation must 
become increasingly constructive—positive rather than nega- 
tive in purpose and method. | 

The people are looking forward to an even better railroad 
service than they have enjoyed in the past. They believe it 
will be possible for all railroads to render a service as excel- 
lent as that which has been performed by the strongest and 
most efficient systems. To make this possible, however, the 
number of railroad systems must be reduced by the grouping 
and consolidation of existing roads in accordance with plans 
approved by public authority. Competition is not to be aban- 
doned, but it is no longer to be a struggle of weak roads to 
maintain themselves alongside their strong and jealous neigh- 
bors; it is to become the service rivalry of a limited number 
of vigorous systems of approximately equal strength. 

The strong railroad systems formed by the grouping of 
existing railroads ought not to be owned and operated by 
corporations subject to the authority of the several states. 
These powerful corporations must in the public interest be 
brought under the jurisdiction of the United States. It is 
believed by the transportation conference that this seemingly 
difficult task can readily be accomplished by the enactment 
and enforcement of a federal railroad incorporation act simi- 
lar in principle to the national bank act by means of which 
state banks are converted into federal institutions. 

The capital expenditures and the security issues of the 
consolidated railroad companies of the future are certain to 
be regulated by the United States government. The agency 
that performs this task will render the country a great service. 
In passing upon capital expenditures of the railroads, public 
authority will sit in judgment upon the wisdom or unwisdom 
of proposed railroad improvements or extensions and will in 
effect determine the lines of development of the American 
railway system as a whole. Through the exercise of this 
authority it will be possible for the government to bring 
about gradually the unification and the economic develop- 
ment of railroad terminal facilities and services, to prevent 
the unnecessary construction of new lines, to require the 
physical connection of railroads and, if Congress so wills, 
the connection and joint use of railroads and waterways. 

Through its regulation of rates and fares the government 
has already come to determine the revenues of the railroads. 
In the future, in larger measure than in the past, the ex- 
penses of the railroads will depend upon the requirements 
made by the regulatory authorities of the government. It is 
obvious that Congress and the administrative agencies it 
creates must assume responsibility for the adoption and e2- 
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forcement of measures that will not only assure the financial 
stability of the railroads, but will also enable the companies 
to acquire and maintain such credit as will enable them to 
secure from the investing public the funds required for the 
adequate development of the country’s railroad transportation 
system. Unless the private railroads under government 
regulation can thus secure capital from private investors, 
government ownership must necessarily follow. 

Broadly speaking, there are three tasks of major import- 
ance that must be accomplished to bring about the permanent 
solution of the railroad problem and to insure the success of 
government regulation of railroads. The existing railway 
systems, many in number, and of varying degrees of weak- 
ness and strength, must be brought together into an appro- 
priate number of vigorous competing systems; the corpora- 
tions which control these large systems must owe their alle- 
giance to the federal government and observe its requirements 
as to expenditures, capitalization and corporate practices; 
and laws must be enacted and enforced that will assure to 
the railroads adequate revenue, financial strength and har- 
monious relations with their employees and with the public. 
These tasks can not be accomplished unless Congress pro- 
vides appropriate and effective machinery for giving effect to 
legislative policy. Railroad regulation is an executive prob- 
lem. Its success depends upon the creation of an adminis- 
trative agency with responsibilities and powers commensurate 
with the magnitude of the work to be done and vested with 
that freedom of initiative and action that will cause it to or- 
ganize and to function as an effective executive body. 

The plan developed by the National Transportation Con- 
ference calls for the establishment of an administrative 
agency of large powers and heavy responsibilities. The con- 
ference does not favor placing those powers and responsibili- 
ties in the hands of a cabinet officer. The members of the 
President’s cabinet hold office for a comparatively few years. 
They are inevitably selected in large part because of the prom- 
inent place they occupy in the counsels and activities of the 
political party in power. They are political appointees and 
their administration of the railroads would almost certainly 
be political. The adequate development and the technical 
efficiency of the railroads and other agencies of transportation 
are of such vital consequence to the people of the United 
States that it would be a public misfortune to allow political 
methods and party politics to control or even largely to 
influence the regulation of transportation agencies. 

The conference has, moreover, after very careful consid- 
eration of the subject, reached the conclusion that it would be 
unwise to require the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
exercise the administrative functions that must be performed 
to insure the success of railroad regulations. 

The conference recommends that a Federal Transportation 
Board be established. It should be an executive board, of 
at least five members, and should be charged with the re- 
sponsibility. both of administering the act which Congress 
shall adopt for the regulation of railroads and of bringing 
about the co-ordinated development of a national system of 
rail, water and highway transportation. The proposed board 
should not be entrusted with the regulation of rates—that 
should be left with the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
nor should the proposed board be concerned with the con- 
struction of waterways and highways, which work should be 
done by appropriate agencies especially created by Congress. 
The following specific duties should be performed by the 
Federal Transportation Board: 


_ 1. The Board should determine and announce the group- 
ing or consolidation of railroads deemed to be in the public 
Interest. An opportunity and incentive should be given ex- 
isting railroad companies to effect the desired consolidations 
upon their own initiative; but if the desired mergers are not 
thus accomplished by the railroads within a reasonable time, 
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the transportation board should have the power to carry out 
the plans authorized by Congress for merging all railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce into a limited number of 
strong systems so located that each important traffic district 
of the United States shall be served by more than one system. 

2. The board should have the authority to require, if 
compulsion is found to be necessary, the railroad companies, 
as a condition precedent to the formation of consolidated 
railroad systems, to become federal corporations, either by 
the organization of new companies under federal charters or 
by changing from state to federal corporations in the manner 
suggested by the transportation conference. 

3. The transportation board should be given authority to 
pass upon the public necessity for the expenditure of capital 
(in excess of a minimum amount stipulated by statute) by 
all carriers by rail engaged in interstate commerce. 

4. The board should administer the general railroad con- 
tingent fund or funds which must be built up and maintained 
as a means of strengthening and stabilizing railroad credit. 
Instead of the fixed guarantee by the government, the con- 
ference favors a statutory rule of rate making that will yield 
the railroads, as a whole, a fair return upon the value of 
their property devoted to the public service; and, in order 
that railroad credit may really be put upon a sound basis 
without imposing unreasonably high rates upon the public, 
the conference recommends that railroads be required to turn 
over the larger part of their excess profits into contingent 
funds which shall act as financial shock absorbers. 

5. The transportation board should act as a referee in 
cases of disagreement resulting in a deadlock of any of the 
boards which it is proposed shall be entrusted with the adjust- 
ment of wages, hours of employment and other conditions of 
the service of railroad employees. It is the hope of the con- 
ference that the disputes between the railroad companies and 
their employees, which have in the past on more than one 
occasion threatened to paralyze the industries of the country, 
may be avoided in the future by continuing the method of 
adjusting wages, hours of labor and conditions of service that 
was adopted in 1917, and has been continued and developed 
by the Railroad Administration. 

6. The conference recommends that each of the corpora- 
tions owning and operating the proposed consolidated railroad 
systems shall organize with directorates of 12 members, “‘one 
of whom shall be a representative of the employees of the 
system, and nominated for that position by such employees, 
and three of whom shall be selected by the Federal Trans- 
portation Board to represent the principal interests involved 
in the territory served by such system.” The directors thus 
selected are to make regular and special reports to the trans- 
portation board in accordance with the rules laid down by 
that board. 

7, The transportation board should be authorized and 
required to inquire into the practices of railroad management 
and to propose measures for preventing abuses therein. Be- 
cause of the incompleteness of past regulation of railroads, 
the financial and other practices of those irresponsible and 
unscrupulous men who unfortunately are to be found in 
limited number in practically every line of business, have 
brought ruin upon some American railroad systems and have 
injured the security of all railroad companies in the mind 
of the investing public. It should be the aim of the trans- 
portation board to promote the legal and moral responsibility 
of railroad directorates and railroad executive officers with a 
view to protecting the funds that have been invested by the 
public and to make railroad securities safe and attractive in- 
vestments for the accumulating wealth of the nation. 

8. The plan provides that “It shall be the general duty of 
the board to promote the development of a national system of 
rail, water and highway transportation.” The United States, 
as a result of the initiative of its business men, has an ex- 
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cellent system of railroads. Highway development, although 
long neglected, is now proceeding rapidly and motor trans- 
portation is being organized on a large scale. The country 
is supplied with numerous waterways capable of large traffic 
uses when systematically developed and properly co-ordinated 
with the railroads. What is now needed is a transportation 
board vested with the power, and charged with the duty, of 
bringing the railroads, the waterways and the highways to- 
gether into a national transportation system. The railroads 
and waterways must be connected at river, lake and ocean 
terminals, through routes must be established, through rates 
provided, and opportunities afforded shippers to despatch 
their goods on through bills of lading by such a combination 
of rail, water and highway carriers as will be most efficient 
and economical. This integration of the different parts of 
the national transportation system can be brought about only 
by creating some single agency with authority over the use 
of railroads, waterways and highways. 

In creating the Federal Transportation Board it will be 
desirable to provide against conflict of jurisdiction between 
that board, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Shipping Board. It would not be desirable to create a board 
that will encroach upon the work now performed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or that will interfere with 
the activities of the Shipping Board. What is needed is a 
board that will supplement and co-ordinate the activities of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Shipping Board 
and certain other agencies of the government. The mind 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is now, and should 
continue to be, upon the regulation of railroad rates and 
the determination of the value of railroad property. The 


Shipping Board is temporarily devoting itself mainly to the 
construction of vessels, but when war conditions end it will: 
seek to apply to the business of ocean transportation the gen- 
eral principles of regulation that have been applied to rail- 


roads with such modifications as are made necessary by the 
differences between ocean and rail transportation. 

The necessity for a Federal Transportation Board may be 
clearly indicated by a reference to the present regulation of 
terminal facilities and services. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has certain authority over railroad terminals 
and the Shipping Board has limited powers over persons 
engaged in the performance of terminal services at ocean 
ports but neither body has adequate power at the terminals 
where water and rail carriers come together. There is no 
authority that can unify terminal operations, that can bring 
about the physical connection and the traffic articulation of 
rail and water carriers. 

There is no authority having the responsibility of formu- 
lating plans for the systematic development of transportation 
facilities by rail and by water. We shall always have a 
disconnected and uneconomical system of transportation in 
the United States until we create a board whose mind shall 
be upon the whole transportation problem. 

The board entrusted with the duties that have been briefly 
enumerated should be composed of men of the highest char- 
acter and attainments. Their responsibilities will equal, if 
not exceed, those of the Federal Reserve Board, whose cre- 
ation at a critical period in the history of the United States 
has proved to be of incalculable benefit. The proposed 
Transportation Board will have an opportunity to perform 
an even greater service. Its duty will be to guide and facili- 
tate the development of a truly national system of transporta- 
tion. 

Chairman Esch asked the witness if he realized that there 
was a deep-seated prejudice against the creation of addi- 
tional governmental boards. Professor Johnson said he 
realized it, but thought that in this case it was justified 
because the main work of the commission is semi-judicial 
in character and it could hardly function as an efficient 
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executive body without interfering to some extent with the 
best results in its rate-making functions. 


Bi-Partisan Labor Boards 
By W. N. Doak 


W. N. Doak, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and member of the Railroad Administration’s 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, told the committee that he wie 
in favor of the Plumb plan of government ownership of the 
railroads and therefore was not committed to the conference 
plan as a whole, but he had been asked to discuss the section 
of the plan proposing a method for adjusting labor con- 
troversies which had been adopted by the conference 
largely on his suggestion. The conference favors the ad- 
justment of wages, hours of labor and other conditions 
of service of railroad employees by boards consisting of 
equal. numbers of _ representatives of employees “and 
officers of the railroads, with appeal in case of disagreement 
to the federal transportation board as referee. Mr. Doak 
explained the origin of the plan of bi-partisan labor boards 
which was adopted by the Railroad Administration. On the 
same day that the Supreme Court upheld the Adamson law 
in 1917 the railroad managers and the brotherhoods reached 
an agreement and in connection with its application to 1600 
different schedules it was decided to appoint a Commission of 
Eight, consisting of four representatives of the managers and 
four of the brotherhoods, whose duty it would be to apply 
the principles of the agreement and the law to the different 
schedules and settle all controversies. This commission was 
in existence for about a year and had before it between 30. 
000 and 40,000 disputes, but it was able to reach unanimous 
decisions except in a very few cases. At the time that the 
idea of compulsory arbitration was being seriously con- 
sidered the brotherhoods advocated the bi-partisan plan 
instead and after the organization of the Railroad Admin- 
istration it was decided to create a new board to take the 
place of the Commission of Eight, but. organized along the 
same lines. Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 was cre- 
ated by an agreement entered into between the regional di- 
rectors and the executives of the brotherhoods approved by 
the director general in General Order No. 13, and was 
organized with four representatives of the managers on one 
side and four representatives of the brotherhoods on the 
other. From its organization in April, 1918, up to July 24, 
1919, it had handled about 1100 disputes involving nearly 
every form of imaginable disagreement as to discipline and 
schedules without a dissenting opinion and in practically all 
cases with a unanimous decision of the board. Later Board 
of Adjustment No. 2 was created to deal similarly with the 
shopmen, and Board of Adjustment No. 3 to deal with other 
classes of employees. In General Order No. 27 the director 
general also provided for the creation of a wage board com- 
posed of three representatives of the employers and three of 
the employees to investigate wage questions and make recom- 


‘mendations for the decision of the director general, but the 


boards of adjustment were given the power of final decision 
except in the case of a deadlock, when the director general 
has to act as a referee. In cases involving an interpretation 
of wage orders they also make recommendations to the di- 
rector general, but it has never been necessary to call upon 
him to act as referee. He said that the members of the 
board continue their connections with their organizations and 
are paid by them, while the office expenses, etc., are paid 
by the Railroad Administration, and this connection with 
their organizations, he thought, made it possible for them 
to get information and to keep in touch with the situation 
in a way that would be impossible for a purely governmental 
board. The plan had been entirely successful, Mr. Doak 
said, and in his opinion a similar plan could be worked out 
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with equal success under either government control, private 
ownership or government ownership. It has been tried out 
so far under both private ownership and under government 
control. He declared that the four representatives of the 
railroads have met the representatives of the brotherhoods 
in a most broad and liberal manner and that it was surpris- 
ing how easy it was to reach conclusions after having heard 
the arguments. Asked who would be the referee, Mr. Doak 


‘said that the conference plan proposed that the federal trans- 


portation board would act, whereas under the Plumb plan 
the board of directors would act, and he assumed that under 
any plan there will be some kind of a board or tribunal 
which could act as referee because past experience shows it 
would have practically nothing to do. He thought prac- 
tically all railroads and labor organizations would come in 
in such an agreement because the two boards could make it 
uncomfortable for any to stay out. He strongly urged that 
Congress should not attempt to provide for anything further 
than voluntary arrangements of this kind. He did not be- 
lieve a purely governmental board would work or that the 
practical men such as now constitute the boards of adjust- 
ment would serve on a governmental board. “We are all 
American citizens,” he said, “and you can lead us to most 
. 4 ”? 

anything, but you cannot drive any of us, and he thought 
a simple declaration by Congress providing for the creation 
of such boards and leaving the details to be worked out by 
the employees and the employers would get the best results. 
He would not interfere with the present Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, which he said has adjusted more disputes 
than were ever settled by legislation and which would be 
very useful in many cases, and he would also retain the pro- 
visions of the Newlands arbitration law. 

Members of the committee were apparently very favorably 
impressed with Mr. Doak’s suggestions, and Chairman Esch 
asked him to draft a section for the bill to carry out his ideas 
and to provide who should be the referee. Mr. Esch said that 
his own bill has made no provision for settling labor disputes, 
but he recognized that the matter was an important one and 
said the committee was very receptive to suggestions along 
that line because it is anxious to have some satisfactory plan 
suggested. Mr. Doak said he thought it did not make much 
difference what tribunal is stated as the referee, but when 
Mr. Esch suggested the Secretary of Labor he was inclined 
to think that was not desirable because the railroad men 
have never been under the Department of Labor or had much 
to do with it. In reply to a suggestion that the President 
might appoint a referee, Mr. Doak said that whoever is 
appointed should be permanent rather than appointed for 
each occasion because he would gain experience. Mr. Esch 
asked whether the success of the bi-partisan plan under the 
Railroad Administration had been due in any degree to the 
fact that the representatives of the railroads realized that 
they were under federal control and the roads were guaran- 
teed a return. Mr. Doak replied that he thought the railroad 
managers would be equally broad-minded even without the 
government guarantee. He said that 65 per cent of the 
cases his board has passed on had originated prior to gov- 
ernment control and in a very large number of cases em- 
ployees had been reinstated and been awarded back pay 
which would have to be paid by the corporations and he had 
never seen any difference in the attitude of the managers 
toward paying out corporation money or paying out govern- 
ment money. 

Representative Sims said that under the conference plan 
neither side would have any interest in holding down wages 
because it would be the duty of the commission to make rates 
high enough to pay them in any event. To this Mr. Doak 
replied that when the organizations had gone to the Rail- 
road Administration for increases in wages it had encountered 
the same railroad men who had always opposed them and 
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that they were able to present as strong arguments for their 
side as before, but that when practical men representing the 
two sides got together they were able to reach an agreement. 
If the judgment of six or eight practical men from both 
sides cannot be taken, he said, he feared that a satisfactory 
decision could not be obtained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or any body “that knows nothing about wages.” 

Mr. Doak urged strongly that the power of appointment 
of members of the board should not be given to the President 
or made in any way dependent upon Congress, because it 
should be removed absolutely from the field of politics. If 
Congress had anything to do with it, he said, every time a 
man got an adverse decision he would insist on his Congress- ° 
man demanding a Congressional investigation. 

Most of the discussion related to the kind of disputes aris- 
ing out of interpretations of schedules and discipline that 
are passed upon by the boards of adjustment rather than to 
the question of passing on large increases in wages amount- 
ing to hundreds of millions of dollars. Mr. Doak was not 
asked whether the wage questions which are passed on. by 
the Board of Wages and Working Conditions only in the 
form of recommendations to.the director general, who must 
decide whether he can spend the money, are handled with 
complete success, nor did he refer to the question of time 
and a half for overtime in train service which was referred 
by the director general to Board No. 1, which rendered con- 
flicting reports, putting the decision back up to the director 
general. 

Representative Stiness pointed out that wage schedules 
provide differentials between classes of employees, but asked 
how they provide for discrimination between a good man 
and a bad man. “The only way is to tie a can to the bad 
man,” said Mr. Doak, “and that is done quite frequently.” 
Mr. Stiness also pointed out that stabilizing wages does not 
seem to prevent the men from asking for another increase 
within a short time. Mr. Doak said that was because wages 
never had been made high enough and that under the for- 
mer plan they remained unadjusted for years until the griev- 
ances had accumulated sufficiently to cause a crisis, whereas 
a wage board that would be constantly sitting and adjusting 
wage questions from time to time instead of waiting until 
they accumulate into a big controversy, would produce more 
satisfactory results. 

“The fact is,” he said, “we have had too much publicity. 
The people got unduly alarmed in 1916 because they were 
afraid they would wake up some morning and not find their 
milk. They might not have had any milk on the morning 
of September 4, 1916, but they would have had it by noon 
because the question as to who was bluffing would have been 
determined inside of four hours.” 

Mr. Doak insisted that the increase in freight rates made 
necessary by the increase in wages was in no way responsible 
for the increased cost of living. He said he knew many 
people who were just existing even on what are now called 
high wages and he did not see how any family could live on 
less than $150 a month. He said he sympathized greatly 
with the director general in his difficult problem of handling 
both wages and rates. Mr. Stiness referred to a statement 
circulated by the American Federation of Labor that the law 
of supply and demand could be repealed by legislation and 
asked if Mr. Doak agreed with that idea. Mr. Doak said 
that he would require at least half a day to answer the ques- 
tion, but that he sometimes thought it would be better to 
let the law of supply and demand alone. He said during the 
war it seemed as if something ought to be done and Congress 
reduced the price of wheat and of flour, but he never saw 
any cheap bread resulting from it. He declared that wages 
have never been anything like as high as they ought to have 
been and that in the case of railroad men their working life 
is so short that they ought to be able to accumulate enough 
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to provide for the years when they can no longer work. Mr. 
Doak argued strongly against the idea of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. It might be possible to prohibit an organized strike, 
he said, but it would be impossible to prevent men from 
quitting work individually. 


The Amster Plan 


When the hearing was resumed on Tuesday, Nathan L. 
Amster, president of the Citizens’ National Railway League, 
outlined and strongly argued for his plan for having the 
equity of the railroad stockholders acquired at a valuation 
fixed by a valuation commission, taking into consideration 
original cost, replacement cost and earning power, and taken 
over and operated by a corporation whose board of direc- 
tors should be elected by the various interests, giving the 
security holders only one-third of the membership. He pro- 
posed that the bonds should not be disturbed, unless they 
represented more than the value of the property, and that 
the new corporation should issue stock in exchange for the 
stock of the railroad companies. ‘The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be required to make rates sufficient to 
pay 6 per cent on the stock, or 444 or 5 per cent if it should 
be decided to have the government guarantee it, and any 
excess over 6 per cent should be divided under a plan 
which would provide for profit sharing with labor or a re- 
duction of capitalization and rates. Mr. Amster declared 
that the railroads are the most democratically owned indus- 
try in the country, saying that more than one-third of the 
population has its savings invested directly or indirectly in 
railroads, that it is the only industry that has every indi- 
vidual and every other industry as its client, and that it is 
second only to agriculture in the percentage of its product 
which is represented by labor. He declared that 80 per 
cent of the railroad service is represented by labor. Mr. 
Amster also said that any deficit resulting from railroad 
operations is merely a subsidy paid by the people as a whole 
to the industries that do not pay their fair share of freight 
rates. He said his plan would give to railroad security 
owners a square deal which they have not had for years 
and that they will not put any more money into the railroad 
until they get it. He described his plan as a middle course 
between government ownership and “taking off the lid,” to 
leave the investor to take his chances of loss or of large 
gains. ‘This plan, he said, is no longer possible. 


The New England Plan 


E. J. Rich testified on Wednesday, saying in part: 

No railroad plan can meet the necessities of the public 
which does not provide for the establishment of the credit 
of substantially all important railroads. In the past credit 
has been established only through surplus earnings. The 
old plan has failed because of the unwillingness of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to establish a basis of rates 
which will give adequate earnings to the weaker lines. This 
attitude of the commisison has a large measure of justifi- 
cation because a basis of rates which would give adequate 
earnings to the weaker lines would give unnecessarily high 
profits to the stronger lines. So long as there is competi- 
tion, and consequently strong lines and weak lines, the 
credit of the weak lines must be established in some other 
way than through earnings and rates. 

The main features of the plan are as follows: 

1. Any railroad finding itself unable to issue its capital 
stock at par may apply to the government for the guaranty 
of its loans necessary to raise money for the physical im- 
provement of the property. The government, through some 
agency—perhaps the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
shall then appoint two public directors, who shall have 
equal votes with other directors, except on the question of 
the necessity for improvements to be financed by these loans, 
and in reference to those their decision will be final. 
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2. Prior to the great war investigation showed that 4 
railroad in order to put out its stock at par must show earn- 
ings of substantially 9 per cent applicable to the stock. It 
is proposed that when a railroad earns more than 9 per cent 
it shall divide the surplus above this amount with the goy- 
ernment. 

For the years 1915, 1916 and 1917, the average annua] 
aggregate deficits of those railroads having deficits—that is, 
insufficient income to pay operating expenses and _ fixed 
charges—amounted to $22,000,000. The annual average 
share of the surplus which the government would receive 
under this plan amounted to $52,000,000. 

3. Congress should give a mandate to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the margin of safety of the 
government share of the surplus over the deficits which it 
would be obliged to meet should not fall below a stipulated 
sum, say $25,000,000; and if it were thought advisable a 
maximum sum could be given, say $50,000,000. Of course 
the mandate should include the words, “as near as may be.” 
This margin of safety should be the average margin of 
safety over a period, say, of three years. Under this man- 
date no possible loss could fall upon the government. 

4. The railroad seeking a government guaranty should 
establish a sinking fund for the retirement of the obliga- 
tions at maturity. A payment into this fund of one-half of 
one per cent per annum would retire a 50-year bond. 
Therefore, no loss would fall on the government on account 
of failure to meet obligations at maturity. 

The following are the advantages of this plan: 

1. Every railroad could raise the necessary capital for 
improvements, and thus every community would receive 
proper transportation service. 

2. This result is obtained at the least possible cost to 
the shippers, for there is no necessity to raise rates to the 
point necessary for the establishment of credit of all rail- 
roads through earnings. 

3. The strong roads would continue to finance their own 
requirements, and the weak roads would be entirely free 
from the unwholesome domination of banking interests. 

4. Competition is preserved, and with it private initi- 
ative. 

5. One of the most important advantages of the plan 
at the present moment is that it can be put into immediate 
effect. If other plans are thought as the ultimate solution, 
such, for instance, as the consolidation of weak lines with 
the strong lines, or the fixing of rates so as to give a return 
upon the valuation of railroads as found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the railroads are relieved from the 
menace of bankruptcy and become at once an effective 
agency of transportation. Too much stress can not be laid 
upon this point for the railroads are faced with disaster 
unless some adequate plan is put into effect at once. 

6. Fictitious capitalization is not recognized in rate 
making. No serious charge of over capitalization has been 
made against the strong lines; it is the weak lines which 
have been subject to this criticism. No attempt is made to 
establish rates so as to give the weak lines credit—credit is 
given by the government guaranty. 

The subcommittee of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, appointed to draft a tentative railroad bill, has 
held numerous meetings and has had before it Director 
General Hines, C. A. Prouty, director of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration Division of Accounting, and Paul M. Warburg. 
These men have conferred with the committee regarding 
various phases of the proposed legislation but not in a for- 
mal way as at a hearing and no record has been taken. John 
E. Oldham, of Boston, Mass., and S. Davies Warfield have 
conferred with the Senate sub-committee on the railroad bill. 

The House is to recess on August 2 until September 9, 
but the railroad hearing before the committee is to continue. 
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Some Chapters in Canadian Government Ownership” 


-.. Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Has Never Earned Its Fixed 
Charges—Disfranchisement of Railway Employees 


By Harold G., Villard 
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which first joined the dominion, Ontario has only 

very recently become possessed of a government 
owned and operated railway. With the object of having the 
agricultural lands lying west of Lake Temiskaming opened 
up for settlement, the Ontario legislature some twenty years 
ago chartered several private railway companies to build 
through this then undeveloped territory. As these corpora- 
tions failed to commence construction, and as it was feared 
that the trade of the district would drift to Montreal in the 
absence of a connection with the railway system of Onario, 
the Liberal provincial government announced in 1901 that 
it would cause a survey to be made in order to ascertain the 
cost of building a railroad into the region in question. While 
the line was to be constructed with the funds of the province, 
which was to retain control over transportation rates, the 
road, it was intimated, might be leased on completion to a 
large railway system like the Grand Trunk.’ 

A year later when the surveys were further advanced, a 
bill was passed under government auspices authorizing the 
construction in the public interest of what has since been 
known as the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway.’ 
A board consisting of three commissioners was appointed to 
build the new avenue of transportation and to construct tele- 
graph and telephone lines in connection therewith. For 
each mile of railway built, 20,000 acres of public lands 
were to be set aside and the proceeds derived from their 
sale used to retire any bonds issued for the construction 
of the road. 

The first board of commissioners decided to have the rail- 
way constructed by the contract system rather than directly 
by its own officers. This method of construction has heen 
followed in the main ever since. As to the kind of road 
to be built, “the decision of the commission, which was con- 
curred in by the government, was that a railway should be 
constructed which would be creditable to the province and 
which would conform to the standard of a trunk line, having 
regard at the same time to proper economy in every direc- 
tion.”*® In other words, the first section of the road between 
North Bay and New Liskeard was located as a colonizations 
road where an adherence to uniform and definite grades was 
not required. The cost of this first section of 112 miles com- 
plete, with a suitable equipment of rolling stock, was esti- 
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Mated by the commission at $29,755 per mile.* 


Even before this first section was completed, however, the 
Ontario administration decided to extend the provincial rail- 
way some 140 miles further to the town of Cochrane so as to 
form a connection with the newly begun National Transcon- 
tinental railway planned to run through the Northern wilds 
of Ontario. It was determined that this extension should 
be built up to the standard adopted for the National Trans- 
continental and with ruling gradients of 0.5 per cent. north 
bound and 0.4 per cent. south bound. Hence, the first por- 
tion of Ontario’s provincial railway is of inferior construc- 








*Karlier articles in this series were published in the Railway Age of 
July 18, 1919, page 119, and July 25, page 158. 

See Ontario Budget Speech for 1901 of Hon. G. W. Ross at p. 31 et seq. 

"Chapter 4 of 3, Edw. VII. 


*T. & N. O. Railway Com. 2nd Annual Report, p. 7. 
‘Ibid, p. 8. 


tion as compared with the second, and will require an ex- 
penditure of $2,263,000, as estimated in 1912, to make its 
gradients correspond with those prevailing on the second 
section from New Liskeard to Cochrane. 

Just about the time the first section reached completion, 
a change of government took place. After having been in 
power for a third of a century, the Liberals were replaced 
by a Conservative ministry inclined to favor government 
management and control of public utilities. Although the 
services of all the then employees on the railway were re- 
tained, the Liberal railway commissioners felt constrained 
to resign and were promptly replaced by three Conservative 
appointees. 


New Government Charges “Mismanagement” 


Shortly after the new government assumed office, it an- 
nounced that “the whole Temiskaming Railway has been 
mismanaged” by its predecessors—and that, owing to the 
construction of unnecessary trestle work and other unserv- 
iceable expenditures “the railway has cost far more than 
it should have cost.” In place of the first section being 
completed for $30,000 a mile as originally anticipated, its 
cost had attained in 1907 $46,200 per mile. The causes for 
this greatly increased expenditure were explained by the 
provincial treasurer as follows: 


“The road was very pocrly laid out, and the engineering was bad, and 
during the past three years there has been a large amount expended on the 
fiist division in order to put it into a proper state for operating. In places 
the rock cuts were as narrow as three to four feet from the rails. They 
should be at least five or six feet from the rails in order that the sway of 
‘the train may not result in striking a rock. A large expenditure has been 
made in. clearing these rock cuts and making them safe. Further than 
that, the road was not properly laid out. It goes west on a grade of 1% 
per cent, and east on a grade of 1% per cent, and the result of this is 
that it is impossible to take more than nineteen or twenty (freight) cars 
on one tiain,’’> 

Besides making good the deficiencies in the construction 
of the first section, the new provincial government proceeded 
energetically with the construction of the remaining portion 
and at the close of 1908 had the entire main line in oper- 
ation. On October 31, 1916, the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario railway system, including branches, comprised 344 
miles and represented a capital expenditure on the part of 
the Province of $21,183,687.50, or at the rate of $61,412 per 
mile® This cannot be regarded as an especially low capital- 


ization. 
Road Never Has Earned Fixed Charges 


While not an inexpensive line to build, the Temiskaming 
railway has a relatively large freight and passenger traffic. 
This is due to its serving the highly prosperous Cobalt min- 
ing district. Yet despite this favoring circumstance and the 
fact that its net earnings have been swelled almost one-fifth 
by the proceeds of town lot sales and by royalties on rich 
silver ores found along its right of way, the road has never 
as yet met its fixed charges. When it was completed, how- 
ever, the contrary was anticipated. “The government rail- 
way seems likely to become a permanent source of revenue 
to the province. We shall be able to obtain annually from 
the net earnings of the railway a sum quite sufficient to pay 





‘Hon. A. J. Matheson, Ontario Budget Speech, 1908, p. 15. 
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the interest on the cost of the road so that it shall not be a 
charge on the province or otherwise.’’” 

Instead of this desired state of affairs being attained, the 
net earnings of the road—even after including receipts from 
ore royalties and town lot sales—have not sufficed since its 
opening to pay a return of two-and-a-half per cent. on the 
capital invested in this government enterprise.* As against 
$516,000 derived from net earnings, the Province during 
the fiscal year 1916-1917 was obliged to pay out $825,000 
for interest charges on the sums borrowed for the construc- 
tion of the Temiskaming railway.’ 

This unsatisfactory showing is almost entirely ascribable 
to the fact that the provincial railway is not run on com- 
mercial lines. On May 20, 1912, and at a time when only 
two-thirds of the fixed charges of $625,000 per annum were 
being met, ‘‘all freight rates on this railway were revised 
and a general reduction made.”® Concerning these new 
rates, the Temiskaming Commission a year later unbosomed 
itself as follows: 

*Pulpwood, lumber and other forest products, coal, coke, stone, sand, 
etc., constitute this year almost 70 per cent of the entire tonnage handled. 
On all of this traffic the earnings are very much less than the actual oper- 
ating cost of hauling the freight, and on some of it, particularly on 
pulpwood, the earnings are less than half the actual operating cost * * * 
Whereas other railways in Eastern Canada apply what is known as the 
standard mileage tariff to local traffic, the Temiskaming Northern Ontario 


Ontario Railway has adopted what is known as Schedule A, being a basis 
approximately 25 per cent less than standard mileage.”™4 


Had this reduction in freight rates not taken place, the 
earnings of the Government railway since 1912—which have 
averaged $1,750,000 per year—might have been sufficiently 
increased to have met nearly all of the bond interest charged 
against it instead of less than two-fifths as has been actually 
the case. Instead of running the road on a business basis, 
however, and charging what a given traffic is worth, lower 
rates for freight have been introduced than prevail on other 
privately owned lines in Ontario and the provincial treasury 
is forced to make good the resultant difference. In other 
words, those living along the Temiskaming railway ar¢ 
favored with cheap transportation rates for their goods at 
the expense of the general taxpayers. 

According to the officials of the Ontario government, poli- 
tics play no part in the conduct of the Temiskaming railway. 
If the opposition party is to be believed, however, the pro- 
vincial railway is merely an adjunct of the Conservative 
party machine. It is claimed that the patronage system with 
all its evils is in vogue and that only government followers 
are eligible for appointment to positions or are awarded con- 
tracts for supplies. Color is lent to this assertion by the fact 
that the government at a 1917 session of Parliament re- 
fused to permit the passage of a resolution calling “for the 
purchase of all supplies for the public service on a business 
basis regardless of the political or peronal affiliations of 
the vendors,” and providing further “for the abolition of 
the patronage system and the creation of a Civil Service 
Commission to make appointments and promotions in the 
civil service by merit.’’’* 


Use of Road for Political Purposes 


That the Ontario government is not above using the rail- 
way to advance its own political fortunes was brought out 
at the time when the building of the branch to Elk Lake 
was decided upon. Surveys for this extension of 29 miles 
were first made in 1909, but led to no result either then or 
in the following year. When, however, a parliamentary 
election was to be held in the Temiskaming district in De- 
cember, 1911, the government caused a new reconnaissance 


15th Annual Report, T. & N. O. Commission, pp. 7 and 84. 
tHon. A. J. Matheson, Ontario Budget Speech, 1910, p. 5. 

*T. & N. O. R. Commission—12th Annual Rep., p. 12. 

*‘Hon. T. W. McGarry—Ontario Budget Speech, Feb. 12, 1918. 
oy. & N. O. R. Com. 12th Annual Report, p. 90. 

uT, & N. O. R. Com. 13th Annual Report, pp. 98 and 101. 
12See Toronto Globe of March 7, 1917. 


O. R. Com. 11th Annual Report, p. 20. 
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to be made in the month of November’ and the location of 
the line to be definitely determined. Just a few days preyi- 
ous to the election, the prime minister of Ontario sent 4 
telegram to a supporter reading “it is true that the govern- 
ment has decided to build a branch line to Elk Lake.” Ags. 
serting that this communication had been timed so as to de- 
cide the election in favor of the government, the opposition 
scored the then premier for having used the announcement 
of the construction of this extension as a bribe to the electo- 
rate In the words of the opposition leader: — 

“The people of Elk Lake had repeatedly requester the government and 
the commission to give them that extension. Then when the contest was 
going sore with the government candidate in Temiskaming, a week before 
election came the announcement that this Elk Lake branch would be built. 
The Conservative agents took telegrams to this effect and showed them to 
the peojle, saying: ‘Unless you elect a supporter of the government the 
line will not be built or: will be greatly delayed.’ ’’4 ’ 

While stating all such strictures to be unjustified, the 
Ontaiio authorities acknowledge that there has been “some 
criticism of the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario manage- 
ment to the effect that items were being charged to « it J 
that were legitimately chargeable to maintenance.’’ In the 
early history of the road, too, no proper allowance appears 
to have been made for depreciation of equipment. When in 
the fiscal year 1911-12, the operating expenses swallowed up 
nearly 15 per cent. more of the gross earnings than in the 
vear previous; the commission reported that this higher ex- 
pense ratio was due to a considerable extent to the tact that 
“since the first of the current fiscal year, there have heen 
written >ff monthly charges for depreciation of the different 
classes cf equipment and credited to appropriate deprecia- 
tion accounts to provide for replacement.”’,, 

It is a difficult matter to determine whether these varicus 
imputations on the conduct of the Temiskaming railway are 
justified or not. For unlike what occurs in the dominion 
House of Commons, very little discussion of the govern- 
ment’s railway methods takes place in Ontario’s Provincial 
Parliament. Most of the information available re,arding 
the railway is to be found in the more or less inspired state- 
ments of department heads and in optimistic official pub- 
lications like the reports of the railway commission. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the construction of the Temiskaming 
railway was marked at the outset by grave and costl: errors. 
Furthermore, although possessing a relatively dense trafiic, 
it has not proven-profitable. Principally on account of the 
practice of charging decidedly lower rates than those de- 
manded by private iines, the road has so far failed to meet 
its fixed charges and has entailed additional burdens on the 
taxpayers. Even if it be conceded therefore that the Temis- 
kaming system has been more efficiently conducted than other 
Canadian government railways, its record cannot be said in 
all fairness to be such as to justify much increased public 
confidence in the public ownership and operation of rail- 
road facilities. 


Political Influence on Dominion Government Railways 


From the very advent of Confederation appointments to 
positions on the Dominion Government Railways have been 
made along party lines. This practice of naming only 
faithful followers of the party in power for office began 
under the first federal administration, which was made up 
of Conservatives. Indeed, no sooner had the new central 
government started than its official heads sought to influence 
the employees in the various branches of the public service 
to vote for government candidates. Thus, when the first 
provincial election after confederation took place in Nova 
Scotia in the fall of 1867, the Minister of Customs admitted 
in the House of Commons that he had requested the men 
belonging to his department to vote in opposition to the Lib- 
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4tHon. N. W. Powell, Toronto Globe, Feb. 9, 1912. 
“Hon. T. B. Lucas, Ontario Budget Speech, 1914, p. 20. 
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eral provincial government then in office. As voting at 
elections was carried on at that time under the open-ballot 
system, which made it easy to ascertain how each individual 
voted, the federal employees found it difficult to resist the 
pressure brought to bear on them to support the government’s 
side. If they failed to cast their ballots as directed, they 
ran the risk of dismissal. ‘Any man in the public service 
suspected of being a Liberal was made to feel that he was 
under a ban. If officials supported the Dominion Govern- 
ment they were protected, otherwise opportunity was sought 
to drive them out. They reduced the salary with the hope 
that the officer would resign, and when the government could 
do nothing else, they dismissed officials.’’* 

As in the case of other servants of the government, rail- 
way employees were not allowed to vote as they pleased 
but were to use a phrase of the time “driven to the polls like 
sheep.” ‘‘An election had been held in Colchester County 
with the power of the dominion government arrayed against 
the local government; and the public officials from the rail- 
way commissioner to the humblest officer in their employ 
were brought to the polls to vote—in many cases against 
their will.’ 

With the approval of their superiors, railway officials even 
became active political workers for the Conservative or ad- 
ministration party. “‘At every election since 1867, the 
dominion government had brought their influence to bear 
to break down the local government. In Hunts county, he 
found that the person who spoke loudest against the local 
government was a dominion official, the head of the railway 
department at Windsor, who was neglecting his duty and 
going about the country electioneering.”* 


Nova Scotia Disfranchises Railway Employees 


Resenting this interference of dominion officials in pro- 
vincial elections, the Liberal ministry had a bill passed in 
1871 to secure the independence of the House of Assembly, 
as the lower chamber of the Nova Scotian parliament was 
called. It provided, among other things, that no person 
employed within fifteen days before the day of election on 
the government railways could vote at a provincial election. 
Thus, what the Liberal politicians termed the pernicious 
activity of the federal authorities in local elections was 
rendered harmless so far as the casting of votes by dominion 
officials was concerned. 

Nevertheless, even when these were not allowed to vote, 
“many of them worked at the polls in opposition to the local 
Liberal government year after year.’”® 

Despite repeated efforts to bring about its repeal, this dis- 
enfranchising law remained on the statute book for a period 
of thirty years. When this discrimination against the em- 
ployees of the federal government was finally removed in 
1901, the Liberals were in power both at Ottawa and in 
Nova Scotia. As tauntingly stated by members of the Con- 
servative opposition, they were perfectly willing to allow 
government employees to exercise the local franchise now 
that they were in a position to influence dominion officials 
to support the candidates of their own party. 

This dragooning of government railway employees at 
local elections to support candidates favored by the federal 
administration also took place in Prince Edward Island. In 
the words of a local statesman: 


“It may be fair for us to assume that from one-third to one-half of the 
Tauway men belong to the Liberal party and the other one-half to two- 
thirds to the Conservative party. Under these circumstances, what do we 
find at elections? We find that every man goes up and polls his vote against 
the Libertl party * * * In this country, where we have a system °F 
open voting, the man who goes up and polls his vote for the Liberal party 
Is marked out as a man upon whom, one day or another, the wrath and 
indignation of thc dominion government will fall. Of course, it does not 





*Hon. Mr. Fielding, Canadian Hansard, 1896, 2nd Session, p. 1510. 
Mr. Morrison, Nova Scotia House of Assembly Debates, 1872, p. 103. 
‘Prime Minister, ditto, p. 104. 

Chapter 3, Laws of 1871. 
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always happen that the man is immediately thrown out of office. That is 
not the way it is done. *~ * * The man is shuffled out of office. Some 
occasion arises, perhaps it may be the plea of economy, it may be the unitin 
of two offices into one. But something else happens. A man is cheteed 
with having openly advocated his views against the policy pursued by the 
present (federal) government. If they can find any instance where he has 
done that openly, he is discharged from the position.’ 


Government Railway the Largest Employer 


As the Island possesses no manufactures of any im- 
portance and is peopled by farmers and tradesmen, the 
dominion government railway has always been the largest 
employer of labor in the province. Whenever the two lead- 
ing parties were almost evenly matched—such as occurred 
in the local election previous to 1893 when the Liberals and 
Conservatives polled 9160 and 8944 votes respectively—the 
outcome of an electoral contest might easily depend on the 
way in which the railway men voted. Feeling that these em- 
ployees would not be allowed to cast an untrammeled ballot 
and that they should not be permitted to control possibly the 
destinies of the Island, the Liberal provincial administration 
caused a law to be enacted in 1893 on the eve of a general 
election prohibiting dominion officials from voting at local 
elections. This act remained in force only for four years, 
however. 

In 1897, when the Liberal ministry was again 
seeking a vote of confidence at the hands of the Island electo- 
rate, the Conservative government at Ottawa had been re- 
placed by a Liberal administration. As only followers of 
the Liberal party were now eligible for appointment to posi- 
tions on the government railways, the possession by dominion 
railway officials of the right to vote was no longer deemed 
‘“‘a menace to the free institutions” of the Island. The dis- 
enfranchisement law was therefore promptly repealed by the 
Liberal legislators, who had only a short time previously 
deemed it essential that all federal government employees 
should be precluded from voting. 

Now happily a thing of the past, the disenfranchisement 
by the provinces of dominion railway officials is not likely 
to occur again. ‘The adoption of the secret ballot in elec- 
tions has made impossible a repetition of the spectacle re- 
ported in the early days of confederation at Halifax of the 
retainers of the federal government being marched in a body 
to the polls to cast their votes solidly against the provincial 
administration. No longer can it be said that the railway 
servants of the central government endangered their positions 
if they merely voted as their conscience dictated and in so 
doing cast their vote contrary to the direction of their 
superiors. 

Yet the fact must not be lost sight of, however, that what 
really caused the passage of these laws restricting the right 
of suffrage was not so much the desire of the local politicians 
to gain a passing party advantage, but rather the attempt 
of the dominion authorities to predominate in provincial 
affairs by making what the Canadians termed “a political 
engine” of the federal railway service. Had they confined 
the activities of their agents to influencing the outcome of 
dominion elections alone, it is safe to say that the enactment 
of this disenfranchising legislation would never have been 
thought of. 





Four million dollars instead of two, will be the cost of 
the proposed twelve-mile freight cut-off of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, between Sinking Spring, Pa., and Blandon, ac- 
cording to a revision of the estimates, recently made, to take 
into account present-day prices for labor and material. The 
engineers say that the total for bridges alone is something 
like $1,500,000. The bridges include one over the Schuylkill 
river about three miles north of Reading. No date has been 
fixed for the beginning of work. 








*Hon. Mr. Fielding.—Can. Hansard, 1896, 2nd Session, p. 1510. 
‘Mr. Bell—Pr. Edw. Island, House of Assembly Debates, 1893, p. 284. 
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Orders of the Regional Directors 


ECRUITING ACTIVITIES IN STATIONS.—The Northwestern 
R and the Eastern regional directors observing that the 
Railroad Administration is entirely in sympathy with 
the efforts of the War Department to handle recruiting work 
in passenger stations, advises federal managers to apportion 
space for this work wholly in accordance with the limiting 
circumstances at each station; uniform rule cannot be made. 
Employees Riding on Passes—The Central Western Re- 
gional Director advises federal managers of a complaint, 
received at Washington, that employees riding on passes 
monopolize space in sleeping cars; also that employees are 
making trips which are unnecessary. 

I. C. C. Regulations for Protection of Lading—The 
Northwestern regional director, July 18, promulgates instruc- 
tions from the Division of Operation, concerning Paragraph 
1894-A I. C. C. regulations for the protection of freight from 
fire. Goods liable to be ignited by sparks must not be placed 
next to cars placarded “explosives.” 

Surplus Capacities of Army Arsenals——The Northwestern 
Regional Purchasing Committee, Bulletin 154, quotes a let- 
ter from the Ordnance Department, Washington, dated July 
1, with reference to the possible utilization of surplus capac- 
ities at army arsenals for the manufacture of railroad mate- 
rials. It is desirable to give the Arsenal Order Branch of the 
Ordnance Department an opportunity to quote prices on ma- 
terials required by the railroads which they can possibly 
furnish. 

Postponement of I. C. C. Hearing.—The Northwestern 
regional director in a letter to the northwestern railroads, 
dated July 12, gives orders similar to those issued by the 
regional director of the Eastern region in Circular 1500-130 
(Railway Age, June 11, page 74). 

Charges for Application of Grip Nut Locks.—Circular 
226 of the Southwestern regional director quotes a letter from 
Frank McManamy, assistant director, of the Division of 
Operation, relative to an interpretation made by Section 3, 
Mechanical, of the American Railroad Association that grip 
unit nuts, which take the place of a commercial nut and a 
nut lock, but which, under the rule as at present interpreted 
must be billed either as a common nut at $.035 per Ib. or as 
a nut lock at $.03, are patented manufactured articles and 
may be charged as such at the net store department cost in 
accordance with Rule 105. 

Freight Car Distribution—Automobile Cars.—Freight Car 
Distribution Notice 13, canceling Freight Car Distribution 
Notice 6 and Supplements 1 to 8 inclusive, outlines instruc- 
tions for expediting the return of automobile. cars to eastern 
loading territory. . 

Grain Embargo—Primary Market.—Circular 83 of the 
Northwestern regional director states that, effective at a date 
to be determined later, permit regulations will be established 
for controlling grain shipments from country stations to 
primary markets and shipments between primary markets. 
The details of the plan to be used are also outlined. 

War Risk Insurance Posters—Supplement 7 to Circular 
112 of the Southwestern regional director states that the 
Treasury Department has been given permission to display 
posters in railroad stations bearing the caption “Hold on to 
Uncle Sam’s Insurance.” These posters will be sent by the 
Treasury Department direct to the stations at which their 
display is desired. 

Per Diem—Non-Federal Controlled Roads.—Supplement 
6 to Circular 78 of the Northwestern regional director states 
that the question has been frequently raised as to whether 
“Short Line” railroads not under federal control that do not 
execute the standard contract with the Railroad Administra- 
tion will be entitled to the per diem free time allowance of 
two days granted to such roads as do sign the standard con- 
tract. The director general has ruled that a non-signatory 
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line shall be given the satne advantage of free time as one 
which has signed the contract, provided all claims against 
the government are waived by appropriate document, this 
free time allowance to be effective retroactively from April 1, 
1918. 

Postponement of I. C. C. Hearings—Supplement 1 to 
Circular 209 of the Southwestern regional director similar 
to Circular 1500-130 of the Eastern regional director (Rail- 
way Age, July 11, page 74). 

Double and Triple Loading of Minimum Carloads.— 
The Southwestern regional director, by Circular 229. 
advises that complaints are still being received from 
shippers alleging neglect on the part of the carriers’ agents 
to observe instructions; and shipments are going astray, with 
consequent delays and claims for loss and damage. The 
order states that the subject should be given attention by all 
concerned to remove what appears to be a prevailing impres- 
sion on the part of shippers that carriers are not extending 
complete co-operation in this matter. 

Freight Cars Damaged.—Supplement 1 to Circular 39 of 
the Southwestern regional director states that 12,183 cars 
were damaged in yards and trains on Federal controlled rail- 
roads during the week ending May 34, 1919, the cost of 
repairs for which is estimated at $310,764. While this is a 
substantial reduction compared with one year ago, and is 
also below the average for the entire year, still further im- 
provements should be made, by closer supervision. 

Leaky Western Pacific Cars——Order 219 of the South- 
western regional director calls attention to claims for loss of 
grain by leakage from new Western Pacific cars, series 16,801 
to 18,300. These cars should be repaired by seeing that 
there are no short floor boards, that the floors are well fitted 
around the posts and braces, and that the beveled grain strips 
are well fitted between the posts and braces and securely fast- 
ened to the floor. The side sheathing boards should be well 
secured by nails to the side-sill nailing timber. 

Marking Cotton.—Supplement 2 to Order 182, effective 
August 1, canceling Paragraph 8 of Supplement 1 of Order 
182 of the Southwestern regional director, in regard to 
square bale cotton tendered at compresses, calls for better 
marking. If the character and quality of the bagging is in- 
sufficient to properly carry the mark, a suitable patch must 
be used. This must be placed under the bands on one or 
both broad sides. It must be of closely woven fabric of 
smooth bright surface not less than 28 in. long and 22 in. 
wide; and on both sides of the bale there shall be stenciled 
in letters, not less than four: inches in depth, with bright 
durable ink that will not run or fade, the initials or recog- 
nized trade mark of the shipper and the class mark used by 
the shipper. 

Safety Devices on Locomotives.—Southwestern regional 
director in Order 221 calls attention to improved safety de- 
vices for application to locomotives on: lines under Federal 
control. 

Routing of Materials for Use of Federal Controlled Rail- 
roads.—By Order 223 of the Southwestern regional director 
shipments of newly purchased materials are ordered routed 
over the purchaser’s line so as to save all charges possible 
over other roads, unless this plan will entail a long or cir- 
cuitous haul. 

Safety Appliances on Freight Cars.—Order 222 of the 
Southwestern regional director calls to the attention of Fed- 
eral managers that at the present time there are approximately 
80,000 freight cars in service which are not equipped with 
United States standard safety appliances as provided by the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission; all such cars 
should be equipped at the first opportunity. 

Express Employees’ Passes—The Southwestern regional 
director, by Order No. 220, announces revised regulations for 
issuing transportation to employees of express companies. 
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Results from Concrete Subgrade Construction 


Descriptions of Several Designs and Information Concerning 
Service Under Steam Road Traffic 


forms of construction that it is not surprising that 

it has been employed in the building of foundations 
for steam railway tracks. ‘The developments of this nature 
were the subject of a paper presented before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Concrete Institute at Atlantic City, N. 
J., on June 28, by A. C. Irwin of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Chicago. After discussing the shortcomings of 


* ONCRETE HAS COME into such wide use in almost all 




















Fig. 1—Slab Construction on the Long Island 


the present forms of track construction, Mr. Irwin described 
a number of designs of concrete subgrade construction which 
are now in service under steam railway tracks. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of that part of his paper. 

Examples of concrete slabs carrying ballast in which 
ordinary track ties are embedded are shown in Fig. 1. This 
construction was placed under 49 crossings, switches and 
slips on sand embankments averaging 20 ft. high on the 
Long Island Railroad at Jamaica, N. Y., during the winter 
of 1912-13. Portions of the slabs were placed without al- 
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Fig. 2—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Construction in 
Bergen Hill Tunnel 


lowing time for the embankment to settle. The traffic over 
these slabs has been extremely heavy from the day they were 
put in, running as high as 1,300 train movements per day. 
After 344 years the general manager of this road reported 
that there had been practically no maintenance on these 
tracks. He stated further that the great advantage of the 
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slab is that the bearing surface on the natural ground is in- 
creased about three times that with the usual form of con- 
struction without taking into consideration its continuity 
and that an examination of these experimental slabs showed 
that there were no cracks, at least in the vicinity of the points 
of examination. It will be noted from the drawing that 
these slabs are not reinforced and that they are only eight 
inches thick. It should also be noted that they have been 
subjected to the pounding that occurs at crossings and frogs. 
There can, therefore, be no question of the practicability. of 
concrete under main line tracks, but where so used it would 
seem appropriate to construct curbs at the ends of the slabs to 
hold the ballast from spreading, and to reinforce the slabs. 

It has become very common practice to use reinforced con- 
crete slabs to form the decks of deck girder railroad bridges. 
These slabs are usually about 1 ft. thick and 5 ft. long and 
span the distance between girders. ‘The ballast is retained 
by curbs at the ends of the slabs. The testimony of railroad 
officers is that when the ties are once embedded they stay 
in place and maintenance is very greatly reduced. 

In the new Bergen Hill tunnel of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, completed in 1909, the tracks are carried 
on reinforced concrete slabs, details of which are shown on 
Fig. 2. This construction was designed by Lincoln Bush, 
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Fig. 3—Design Installed in Pennsylvania Station, New York 


then chief engineer of the D. L. & W. The tie blocks are 
notched at the outer end to form a shoulder and are in place 
when the concrete is poured. A wedge is driven in between 
the concrete and the opposite side of the block, preventing 
the block from being disengaged from the shoulder under 
traffic. ‘The blocks are replaced by removing the wedge, 
pushing the blocks lengthwise of the track so as to disen- 
gage the shoulder, and slipping them from under the rail. 
This work can be done by one man. 

Under date of October 3, 1916, Mr. Bush said as follows 
in regard to this construction: 

“It was completed and turned over for service in Feb- 
ruary, 1909. ‘The roadbed in the new tunnel has stood up 
exceedingly well and none of the creosoted tie blocks have 
been renewed so far as I have learned on recent inquiry. 

“My idea in getting out this design was that if railroad 
track could be made perfectly rigid and unyielding there 
would be no pounding or unusual stress in the rail. The 
roadbed in the new tunnel referred to has been in service 
under the heaviest kind of traffic since February, 1909, and 
has demonstrated fully that, if track is made perfectly rigid, 
it will stand up against the heaviest kind of traffic. 

“T am convinced that, with a perfectly rigid surface, there 
will be no pounding and serious damage in railroad track 
unless some defect exists, such as flat wheels. Such condi- 
tions, however, are corrected when they do arise with the 
railroad rolling stock. I have felt for some time that, with 
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the heavy rolling stock, the best ballasted track had prac- 
tically reached the limit of loading and if the heavy rail is 
used the support of same on tie ballasted track is not like 
the abutment of a bridge as ties yield, causing deflections in 
the rails, and it will be found that even with a heavier rail 
the stress may be greater in the rail than with a light and 
less stiff rail section which lends itself more readily to de- 
flection.” 

Figure 3 shows the concrete track construction in use in 
the Pennsylvania station in New York City. A single-track 
length of 14,600 ft. of this type was laid adjacent to plat- 
forms. In general the concrete was laid on the rock of the 
subgrade, byt where the subgrade consisted of loose rock 
backfilling, the concrete slab was reinforced. A length of 
720 ft. of similar construction is in use in two of the East 
River tunnels (Nos. 1 and 2) immediately east of the Long 
Island shafts. These sections of track are subjected to high 
speed traffic. 

In 1911 500 ft. of concrete track support was installed on 
the Campbell Avenue line of the Chicago Junction Railway 
where it crosses the Illinois and Michigan canal in Chicago. 
Details of this construction are shown by Fig. 4. This has 
been patented by Louis H. Evans of Chicago. This loca- 
tion was selected with a view to subjecting it to very heavy 
and continuous traffic, a majority of the stock trains going 
to the Chicago Stock Yards passing over this track. These 
trains are usually drawn by heavy locomotives at higher 
than usual freight train speed. A thorough examination of 
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Fig. 4—Concrete Track Support on Chicago Junction Railway 


the track indicates that, although transverse cracks appear 
in the portion of the concrete above the base of rail, these 
cracks do not extend down into the supporting slab. In 
fact, the construction seems to have suffered practically not 
at all from the heavy traffic which it has carried. G. W. 
Hegel, chief engineer of the Chicago Junction, states that 
there has been no maintenance on this stretch of track ex- 
cept to renew a few of the tie blocks. ‘The tie blocks are 
spaced 34 in. centers, which spacing has been found to be 
practicable with this unyielding track foundation. 

On the Point Defiance line of the Northern Pacific in 
the State of Washington, 2,000 ft. of track was constructed 
with a concrete slab foundation about 5 years ago. Several 
types were used, which consist in general of reinforced con- 
crete slabs provided with recesses or troughs for the reception 
of wood blocks or stringers to carry the rails. Details of 
Type No. 1 are shown in Fig. 5. The short tie blocks rest 
on two longitudinal 3 in. by 6 in. pieces in the bottom of a 
trough at each side of the slab. The space between tie 
blocks is filled with ballast. Drainage of the troughs is pro- 
vided at intervals. There is a total of 594 ft. of Type 1 con- 
struction. The slabs are cast in lengths of 16 ft. 5% in. 

Type No. 2 Fig. 6 is 6 in. wider than Type No. 1 or No. 
3 and is distinguished by a curb practically equal to the 
height of the rail along each side. There is 594 ft. of single 
track of this type in service. In this type recesses are cast 
into the slab into which the tie blocks are placed and 
wedged into position. The rails are fastened in the usual 
way with tie plates and screw spikes. In the bottoms of the 
tie block recesses three inches of sand is placed to afford a 
cushion. On top of this sand cushion the creosoted tie 
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block is placed and wedged at the inner end of the block. 
L-shaped malleable iron shims are used at the other end of 
the tie blocks with one leg of the “L” resting on top of and 
fastened to the tie block. This allows the track to be lined 
and gaged. ‘These slabs are cast in widths of 32 ft. 11 ip 

Type No. 3 is shown in detail in Fig. 7. The distinguish- 
ing features of this type are that the concrete is carried up 
3¥% in. near the inside of each rail and sloped to the center 
of the track for drainage, and that the rail rests directly on 
a continuous longitudinal stringer of 6 in. by 10 in. cre- 
osoted fir. These stringers are fastened at intervals by long 
lag screws driven into wood anchor blocks embedded in 
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Fig. 5—Type No. 1, Installed on the Northern Pacific 


the slab. The slabs have a depth of 18 in. at the center and 
were molded in lengths of 16 ft. 544 in. There is a total 
of 810 ft. of single track of Type 3. 

While neither the first cost of the concrete track founda- 
tion on the Northern Pacific nor the annual maintenance cost 
is available, the railroad officers say that the maintenance 
has been far below that of track of the ordinary type of con- 
struction on the same line. The greater part of this main- 
tenance concerns the wooden blocks to which the rails are 
fastened, especially with Type No. 2. 

Fig. 8 shows a suggested design for concrete track sup- 
port prepared by A. D. Whipple and the writer. The form 
work required for this slab is of the simplest sort. The de- 
sign of the slab is based on Cooper’s E-60 loading with 100 
per cent impact. This design does not require any radical 
departure from the usual type of rail fastenings; that is, a 
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Fig. 6—Type No. 2, Installed on the Northern Pacitic 


rail clip is used similar to those now standard. ‘There is, 
however, a great difference between this rail fastening and 
the usual cut or screw-spike used with wooden ties. In this 
concrete design a U-shaped casting is embedded in the con- 
crete and the upstanding legs of the U are tapped to receive 
the threaded end of holding-down bolts which pass through 
the rail clips, tie plate and tie block. A positive fastening 
which has great strength against lifting the rail is thus se- 
cured. The use of a block of wood under the rail in this 
design is at once a concession to the prevalent idea that 
some elastic medium must always intervene between a track 
rail and a solid foundation and a means for easy adjustment 
of the rail both vertically and horizontally to provide for 
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whatever inequalities may exist in the top of the slab either 


at the time of placing or subsequent thereto. The latter 
is the only sufficient reason for using this tie block, and 
where the slab is placed on a well-compacted subgrade the 
rail may be anchored directly to the concrete, with possibly 
the intervention of a longitudinal steel plate between the 
rail and the concrete surface, thus affording the rail a con- 
tinuous support. In the latter case drainage would be taken 
care of by finishing the slab to a slight pitch between the 
rails and furnishing openings beneath the rails at intervals. 


Economic Considerations 


In the final analysis, the use of concrete track construction 
will be governed by economic factors. Will it pay? Will 
the economies and advantages derived from it afford an 
adequate return on the cost of installing it? : 

Lincoln Bush, in an article published in the Railway Age 
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Fig. 7—Type No. 3, Installed on the Northern Pacific 


Gazette of April 23, 1919, shows comparative tables of the 
cost of ballast and tie double track construction and the 
concrete slab. ‘The cost of the latter from actual figures and 
the estimated cost of ballast and ties was carefully prepared 
from data known from experience to be correct. Annual 
‘maintenance and renewal costs used were similarly reliable 
and the result shows an earning on the extra cost of concrete 
slab construction of over 40 per cent per year, due to sav- 
ings in maintenance and renewals. 

A recent letter from Mr. Bush says: 

“Bergen Hill tunnel track has now been in service under 
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Fig. 8—Proposed Design of Concrete Subgrade Construction 


very heavy traffic over 10 years and has fully demonstrated 
all I believed it would do and is in good condition.” 

L. V. Morris, chief engineer of the Long Island Railroad, 
said in regard to an adaptation of the design shown on Fig. 
1 to main line service: 

“In constructing a new line I cannot conceive that the 
cost would be over $2 per running foot, single track, for a 
slab 10 ft. wide and 8 in. thick. This would be in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 per mile and is a very small part 
of the total cost of a modern roadbed which I have in mind 
running anywhere from $100,000 to $200,000 per mile, sin- 
gie track. It seems to me that this expense is justified, par- 
ticularly as it supports practically the only working part of 
the roadbed. This working part, namely, the track, is the 
Most expensive to maintain and upon its condition depends 
largely the wear and tear of the rolling equipment.” 


THE FIREMEN’S BROTHERHOOD, in convention at Denver, adopted 
a reolution advocating the creation, in co-operation with the 


other three train-service brotherhoods, of a national labor 
Party. 
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Committee Recommendations 


ESULTS OF THE REFERENDUM vote on recommendations 
R for remedial railroad legislation, drafted by the Rail- 
road Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, indicate an overwhelming desire on the part 
of more than 1,100 commercial and industrial organizations, 
scattered throughout the 48 states, to see the railroads of 
the country released from federal control and returned to 
corporate operation as soon as Congress can enact the neces- 
sary legislation. As to some of the recommendations which 
involve more specific details the opinions expressed were 
less unanimous, but all of the recommendations were ap- 
proved by a large vote. 

The recommendations voted upon were drafted by the 
committee after it had made a most careful study of the 
transportation situation and are similar, in many respects, 
to the provisions incorporated in the plan advocated before 
Congress by the National Transportation Conference. They 
are 10 in number and were submitted to referendum for 
separate votes, with the following results: 

1. 1,439 votes in favor. 12 opposed. 

The Committee recommends adherence to the policy of 
corporate ownership and operation, with comprehensive regu- 
lation. 

2. 1,439 in favor. 12 opposed. 

The committee recommends return of roads to corporate 
operation as soon as remedial legislation can be enacted. 

3. 1,329 in favor. 109 opposed. 

The committee recommends adherence to the period of 
federal control as now fixed unless and until impossibility 
of remedial legislation in this period clearly appears. 

4. 1,293% in favor. 123% opposed. 

The committee recommends permission for consolidation 
in the public interest, with prior approval by government 
authority, in a limited number of strong competing systems. 

5. 1,215 in favor. 184 opposed. 

The committee recommends a requirement that railroad 
companies engaging in interstate commerce become federal 
corporations, with rights of taxation and police regulations 
reserved for states. 

6. 1,321% in favor. 85% opposed. 

‘The committee recommends exclusive federal regulation of 
capital expenditures and security issues of railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce, with provision for notice and hearing 
for state authorities. 

7. 1,314 in favor. 114 opposed. 

The committee recommends federal regulation in interstate 
rates affecting interstate commerce. 

8. 1,206% in favor. 208% opposed. 

The committee recommends a statutory rule providing 
that rates in each traffic section shall yield an adequate re- 
turn to a fair value of the property as determined by public 
authority. 

9. 850 in favor. 540 opposed. 

The committee recommends payment into fund of a share 
of the excess earned by any railroad system under application, 
of the above statutory rule over an equitable minimum return 
upen fair value of property, this fund to be used as Congress 
directs for strengthening general railroad credit and increas- 
ing general railroad efficiency. 

10. 1,183 in favor. 242 opposed. 

The committee recommends a federal transportation board 
to promote development of a national system of rail, water 
and highway transportation and articulation of all transpor-. 
tation facilities. 

In initiating its movement to bring about a change in exist- 
ing transportation regulations, the chamber called into con-. 
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ference at Washington, more than two score prominent men 
associated with important interests affected by transportation 
needs. These included the commercial, industrial, agricul- 
tural, financial, labor, governmental, economic and _ social 
leaders, all of whom were invited without respect to affilia- 
tion with the National Chamber in order that each “impor- 
tant interest should have a voice in determining what should 
be done with the railroads.” 

After five meetings, each lasting two days, and more than 
22 general sessions, the conference voted unanimously to urge 
the adoption by Congress of remedial railroad legislation 
drawn in fairness to the Nation, its business, commerce and 
other important interests and also in equity to the railroads. 
The conference plan was published last week. 

The Committee on Railroads, after an exhaustive study of 
these problems, advanced its recommendations through the 
chamber’s referendum system and by registering the vote of 
more than 1,100 member organizations, it has ascertained the 
opinion of the Nation’s business on the 10 most vital 
proposals. 


Wartime Conditions on Southern 
Pacific Lines in Mexico 


N INSIGHT into the conditions which have existed 
A during the last few years in those portions of Mexico 
which have been overrun by revolutionary forces and 
bandits, is afforded by information acquired recently in an 
inspection of the Tonichi branch of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad of Mexico, in the State of Sonora. Conditions are 
still so unsettled in this country that the trip over this line 
was made under the protection of an escort of 300 troops, 
including 50 cavalry and 250 infantry. ‘The inspection was 
made in June of this year by J. D. Mathews, engineer 
maintenance of way of the Southern Pacific of Mexico 
and W. E. Schley, division engineer of the Sonora division. 
This branch extends from Corral on the main line 58 
miles south of Guaymas, northeast along the Yaqui river 34 
miles to Tonichi. It was built between 1906 and 1909 and 
operation was discontinued in 1913 because of revolutionary 
disturbances. ‘The inspection made last month was to de- 
termine the present condition of the line and the nature and 
extent of the repairs necessary to restore it to operation. 

The area traversed by this line has been over-run during 
the last few years by roving bands of Yaqui Indians, who 
have committed many depredations. The present condition 
of Buena Vista, one of the towns midway on this branch, is 
typical of the devastation which has been wrought in this 
part of the country. Until a few years ago this was a 
thriving village surrounded by a considerable area of culti- 
vated land which produced all of the food required by the 
inhabitants and a considerable surplus for exportation to 
adjacent mining camps and nearby cities. The inhabitants 
were Mexicans, peaceful and industrious. ‘Today, Buena 
Vista is a wreck, the skeletons of its buildings still standing 
but with their adobe walls shorn of their protecting roofs 
and crumbling before the wind and rain. In the ruined 
residences are wrecks of stoves, cooking utensils and furni- 
ture, all destroyed and burned while the people have long 
since fled. : 

It was the danger from these roving bands of Yaqui In- 
dians that made necessary the provision of the escort in 
making this inspection. This escort consisted of 300 native 
soldiers, including 50 cavalry and 250 infantry, in charge 
of Mexican officers. In proceeding over the line the escort 
was formed with 25 of the cavalry in advance, marching 
about 15 min. or about one half kilometer ahead of the in- 
fantry. The latter was followed by the railway officers with 
their pack animals, while the remaining 25 cavalry brought 
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up in the rear. The entire column extended considerably 
over a kilometer along the road when in motion. On ar. 
riving at the camping places at mid-day or at night, the ad- 
vance cavalry posted themselves on the higher points on the 
hills commanding a view of the camp and the surrounding 
territory and remained in that position until recalled after 
a sentry line had been established around the camp proper, 

The condition of this line is instructive as indicating what 
may be expected on many other lines which have been laid 
waste during the revolutionary troubles in Mexico. The 
major portion of this branch was laid with Japanese oak 
ties during construction, although some Oregon pine ties were 
also installed at the time the line was built and jn 
early renewals thereafter. ‘The inspection showed that the 
Japanese oak ties had completely rotted, although a con- 
siderable proportion of the pine ties are still in condition for 
further service. 

Because of the advance state of decay of the oak ties, the 
grass and incendiary fires, which have been numerous, have 
completely consumed these ties, leaving the rails lying on the 
ground, usually undamaged, although they have been kinked 
where brush or other fuel has added to the flames. The 
Oregon pine ties have not burned as readily and it was not 
uncommon to find considerable stretches of track which had 
been burned over with the rails still resting on the pine ties, 
while the oak ties between them had been completely con- 
sumed, the difference in action being probably due to more 
advanced state of decay of the oak ties. 

An interesting exception to this tendency of the Japancse 
oak ties to decay was found within the tunnels wicre the 
ties appeared as if they had just been laid, many of them 
still presenting the appearance of newness. These tunnels 
are dry and this is probably brought about by the absence of 
the alternate wetting and drying. 

Bridge timbers were generally found to be in better con- 
ditiou, few of the decks of the unburned trestles being in 
such a state of decay that they could not be operated over at 
once and all of them with minor repairs. The piling, how- 
ever, was found to require considerable reinforcing, both 
because of the inroads of decay and because many of the 
piles had not been driven dccply, in the original construc- 
tion and had since been uncovered, the scouring of the ar- 
royos having left piling hanging suspended from the caps 
by the drift bolts. 

The only buildings left standing on the line were an ore 
platform, two water tanks and two depots. Relatively little 
of the telegraph lines has been destroyed, although the larger 
part ot the poles still standing are worm-eaten and rotten at 
the ground line and have been greatly weakened. 

In general the tunnels are in good condition, the principal 
repairs necessary being the removal of small slides from the 
portals. About 50 per cent of the roadway signs will re 
quire renewal. The heavy growth of brush on the roadway 
and about bridges and telegraph poles constitutes a serious 
problem for it must be removed promptly if danger of further 
fires is to be avoided. 

The trip was not without its exciting experiences. On the 
return which was made across country from Tonichi to La 
Colorado by automobile and again under military escort, It 
was necessary to stop to repair a tire blow out at the point 
in a canyon where an American and his Mexican helper had 
been ambushed and killed while driving a motor truck over 
this same route within a month, while a well-to-do Mexican 
and two companions were ambushed and killed a few days 
previous in traveling by the same automobile in which the 
inspection party was traveling, the steering column of the 
machine still carrying marks of that encounter in the form 
of a segment cut out of the semi circle by a brigand’s bullet. 
In another instance, the party came upon the camping place 
of a party of Indians which had been abandoned only a short 
time before and at which the fires were still burning. 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


The 1919 Cycle of Demands for Further Increased Wages Is 
Reaching a Critical Stage 


T A MEETING of the committee on mechanical standards 
A on August 5 consideration will be given to the question 

of maintenance of equipment during federal control in 
its relation to the expenditures for that purpose during the 
test period and the obligation of the Railroad Administration 
under its contract to return the railroads in substantially 
as good repair and as complete equipment as when taken 
over. Consideration will also be given to possible methods 
to prevent tampering with the angle cock in the air brake 
system and to the proposed standard designs for cabooses. 


Freight Traffic for Six Months 
Shows 14.5 Per-Cent Decrease 


The volume of freight traffic movement in June continued 
to show a marked falling off as compared with last year, 
according to the monthly report of the Operating Statistics 
Section. The net ton-miles of freight handled amounted to 
31,953,366,000, a decrease of 15.2 per cent. For six months 
of the calendar year the net ton miles amounted to 178,- 
083,192,000, a decrease of 14.5 per cent. In the Eastern 
region for June the reduction in net ton miles was 20.9 per 
cent. 

The net ton miles per mile of road per day for June, 1919, 


were 4,615, as compared with 5,423 for June, 1918. Train 


miles were reduced 17.2 per cent. Freight car miles were 
reduced 13.4 per cent. The net ton miles per train mile 
continue to show a slight increase, from 698 to 715, or 2.4 
per cent, but the net ton miles per loaded car mile show a 
decrease from 28.6 to 27.5, or 3.8 per cent. The net ton 
miles per car day decreased from 506 to 429, or 15.2 per 
cent. The percentage of loaded to total car miles was 67.9, 
as compared with 66.8 in June, 1918. The average number 
of freight cars on line daily is reported at 2,480,673, a de- 
crease of 0.1 per cent, of which 8.1 per cent are reported as 
unserviceable, as compared with 6 per cent last year. The 
car miles per car day show a reduction from 26.5 to 23, or 
13.2 per cent. 

For the six months’ period ending June 30, net ton miles 
fell off 14.5 per cent, train miles 16.6 per cent and total 
car miles 10.6 per cent. The net ton miles per train mile 
averaged 669, an increase of 2.6 per cent. The net ton 
miles per loaded car mile averaged 27.8, a decrease of 2.5 
per cent, and the car miles per car day averaged 21.5, a 
decrease of 10 per cent. The net ton miles per car day 
averaged 403, a decrease of 13.9 per cent. 


Standard Freight Cars Being Put in Service 


Because of the favorable progress being made in working 
out the plan for financing the standard equipment ordered by 
the Railroad Administration through a national equipment 
corporation, and because of the growing demand for cars, the 
Railroad Administration has arranged to put into service at 
once all of the standard freight cars that have been built and 
that have been kept in storage on railroad tracks near the 
plants of the builders because of the failure of many of the 
railroads to accept the allocation of the cars as made by the 
Railroad Administration. This will put into service several 
thousand cars, including a large proportion of coal cars, as 
fast as the cars can be stencilled with the initials of the roads 
to which they have been allocated. The cars that have been 
built but not accepted have been paid for by the Railroad 
Administration as they have been completed, with a deduction 
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representing the cost of stencilling and marking, and the 
storage has been at the expense of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. It is understood that the cars are being placed in 
service without opposition on the part of the railroad com- 
panies, many of whom formerly protested against the alloca- 
tions, largely on the ground of their inability to finance them, 
because the Association of Railway Executives has received 
assurances from roads representing 70 per cent of the equip- 
ment that they will participate in the new equipment trust 
plan. 

Reports of scattering local car shortages are coming from 
various parts of the country, but while there is understood to 
be a very large number of surplus cars in the country as a 
whole the Railroad Administration is unwilling to give out 
the figures. On June 1 there was a surplus of about 300,000 
cars, and it is believed this was considerably reduced by July 
1 and still more reduced during July, but the number of 
freight cars reported as unserviceable for the month of June 
was nearly 200,000, or 8.1 per cent, although a large number 
were so reported merely because they were not grain tight and 
would require little work to put them in shape. Orders were 
issued late in June to increase the car repair forces that had 
been reduced earlier in the year in an effort to put the equip- 
ment in condition for the summer and fall traffic. About 
4,000 locomotives are being held in white lead as a reserve. 


Shopmen Press Wage Demands 


The 1919 cycle of demands on the Railroad Administration 
for increased wages is reaching a critical stage. Committees 
representing the various shop craft unions federated under 
the organization of the Railway Employees’ Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, that presented demands 
to the director general in January for a wage increase from 
68 to 85 cents an hour for the principal classes of craftsmen, 
as well as increases for helpers and differentials for various 
classes of special work, has been in Washington all week 
conferring with the Railroad Administration officials and 
threatening strikes unless a favorable decision is forthcoming 
soon. The unions are also demanding the issuance of an 
order prescribing uniform rules and working conditions. 
Both propositions have been under investigation for several 
months by the Board of Wages and Working Conditions, 
which has submitted its recommendations on both to Director 
General Hines. The shopmen have been displaying a great 
deal of impatience because of the delay in passing on their 
demands and several local strikes have already been called 
but the men were persuaded to return to work. It is under- 
stood that the conferences regarding the rules and working 
conditions relate only to details, but that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in view of the state of its finances is not disposed 
to do much if anything in the way of increasing wages. 


Cost of Freight Train and 
Locomotive Service Decreasing 


The total cost of freight train service, including loco- 
motive service, continues to show a steady decrease each 
month as compared with preceding months, although in- 
creases as compared with last year, according to the monthly 
report compiled by the Operating Statistics Section. For 
the month of May it was 103.9 cents per 1,000 gross ton 
miles as compared with 112.7 in April, 119.5 in March and 
126.5 in February. The cost of freight locomotive service 











per locomotive mile in May was 110.3 cents, as compared 
with 97.8 cents in May, 1918, 115.2 cents in April, 1919, 
119.2 cents in March and 120.7 cents in February. The 
cost of freight train service per train mile was 156.8 cents, 
as compared with 141 cents in May, 1918, and 162.2 cents 
in April, 1919, 167.5 cents in March, and 169.3 cents in 
February. ‘The increase in the cost of locomotive service 
per locomotive mile in May this year over May last year 
was 12.8 per cent and the increase in the cost of train serv- 
ice per train mile was 11.2 per cent. All items of cost con- 
tinue to show increases as compared with last year. The 
figures are reported by roads and by regions. The combined 
averages for all regions and the comparative figures for last 
year and for April, March and February, this year are as 
follows: 


May, May, 
1919 1918 
Cost of locomotive service per locomotive mile.......... 110.3 97.8 
CE, a nate ha wad wchewn anes Rwk Meee 37.9 31.3 
i CN isis cieccenne haw ae oe a eee wae 9.0 6.6 
NE EE OE ee ree eee ee 19.1 18.1 
Locomotive fuel chine adhe week te wad Se eae en omalades 40.7 38.9 
ee NNN BONEEOS  .daccccceeecenanssdeekes 3.5 2.8 
ve Oe See MESTIND. OOF: GHGIN BTC... co cicsccverecsr nanos 156.8 141.0 

ocomotive repairs ! 
Enginehouse expenses fo CCT t tree tt eeeeees 53.4 43.7 
I ee de Ree OER eR 46.3 44.9 
CMNGCE TWOCONGHIVE GBUPTOR. ccc ee ccc cccscsscccesnee 3.9 3.3 
NN I OO ee ee ee 21.8 20.9 
NEE ado caunatanaéode gewe nb dhex sedan tavewennre 25.1 23.7 
SrA SUPSLICON GRE ECHPONECE cc cceccccccronvesncures 6.4 4.6 
May, April, March, Feb’y, 
1919 1919 1919 1919 

Cost of train service per 1,000 gross ton 

DE ite ed ehadnigeveveatws nh neaen 103.9 112.7 119.5 126.5 
ce in let ne 35.4 386 408 43.1 

“nginehouse expenses § 
Locumotive fuel 4 eer a 30.6 34.3 37.5 49.3 
Other locomotive supplies............ 2.6 2.9 3.1 3.4 
Enginemen and trainmen............ 31.1 32.4 33.5 34.8 
frain supplics and expenses........ 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.8 


Contracts Executed 


The Railroad Administration has executed compensation 
contracts with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
for $10,547,428, the Chesapeake Steamship Company for 
$102,548, and the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern for 
$922,784, also co-operative short line contracts with the 
Beaver, Meade & Englewood, Garyville Northern, Palatine, 
Lake Zurich & Wauconda, Chicago, Harvard & Lake Gen- 
eva, and the Bristol. 


Troop Movement Makes Necessary 
Use of Box Cars for Express 


Director General Hines has authorized the following: 

For a considerable period when our troops were being 
transported from interior points to the seaboard for move- 
ment overseas, it was deemed by the military authorities as 
necessary that military equipment be moved in express cars, 
which curtailed to a great extent the availability of express 
car equipment to handle the large amount of business which 
the express company was then being called upon to transport 
and this curtailment of equipment resulted in the use by the 
American Railway Express Company of a large number of 
box cars which were in no wise equipped for the proper 
handling of express traffic. 

Now that the troops are returning the government is again 
requiring the use of a large number of express cars for trans- 
portation of equipment of troops to their final destination 
and this is again resulting in the American Railway Express 
Company having to use box car equipment to handle some of 
its business. 

While the Railroad Administration and the American 
Railway Express Company are doing everything possible to 
maintain the best service under existing conditions, this with- 
drawal of express company equipment for military purposes 
is resulting in inconvenience in some parts of the country, 
and this condition will continue to a greater or less extent 
while there is need for express cars for military purposes. 
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Capital Expenditures Order Modified 


The director-general has issued an amendment to General 
Order No. 12 as follows: 

General Order No. 12 and supplement No. 1 thereto are 
hereby amended to provide that no work involving a charge 
to capital account in excess of $1,000 (instead of $10,000) 
shall be contracted for or commenced unless it be specifically 
authorized by the Division of Capital Expenditures; or 

(a) Unless the corporation agrees to furnish the cash at 
the outset without calling upon the Railroad Administration 
in any way for the funds; or 

(b) Unless the expenditure is in accordance with a definite 
program approved by Director, Division of Capital Ex- 
penditures, by which is meant such general authority as is 
covered by his letter of April 5 (Capital charges merely 
incidental to maintenance authorized by Director, Division 
of Operation) and letter of July 8 (Capital charges cover- 
ing application of safety appliances designated by Director, 
Division of Operation. ) 

In cases of emergency, authority may be obtained by 
telegraph. 


Director General Hines Confers with President 
Director General Hines held his first conference with Presi- 
dent Wilson, since the latter’s return from Paris, at the White 
House on Wednesday. It:is understood that he discussed 
the entire railroad situation, but no announcement was made 
as to any conclusions reached. 


Six Months Deficit About $288,000,000 


Preliminary figures showing the earnings and expenses of 
183 Class I roads, operating 222,000 miles, show an improve- 
ment as compared with previous months of this year, but still 
show a deficit as compared with the standard return. For 
these roads the net operating income was about $51,000,000, 
which is an increase of 183 per cent as compared with June, 
1918, when there was a large deficit because of the inclusion 
of five months’ back wage increase. The average net operat- 
ing income for June in the test period, however, was $82,595,- 
000. For the first five months of this year the net operating 
income was $105,000,000, so that for half of the year the 
roads have earned approximately $156,000,000 as against 
$400,000,000 during six months of the test period and as 
against $444,000,000, which is the amount of the guaranty 
accrued for six months for the Class I roads. This leaves a 
deficit of $288,000,000. In making the comparisons with 
last year it is necessary to bear in mind that five months’ back 
pay was included in the expenses for last June and that the 
increased rates were in effect only part of that month. The 
total operating revenues of the 183 roads for June was $413,- 
000,000, an increase of 7.79 per cent as compared with June, 
1918; operating expenses were $315,000,000, a decrease of 
18.5 per cent; taxes were $14,000,000, a decrease of 14.7 per 
cent, and the net operating income, $50,990,000, represents an 
increase of 183 per cent. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Relief Fund is available for 
men absent in France. William Keller, of Altoona, a mem- 
ber of Company G, 110th Infantry, was employed by the 
road and was a member of the relief fund. He recently made 
application for relief benefits during the time he was in the 
hospital in France while in the military service and is now 
advised that the claim will be paid by the Fund as soon as 
a disability certificate is received from the government. Ac- 
cording to this ruling all members of United States fighting 
forces who were members of railroad relief funds and who 
were temporarily disabled in the service will be entitled to 
such compensation as the relief fund pays members when 
incapacitated. - 
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August 1, 1919 


Brotherhood 
Appeals to the President 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


‘= ADVISORY BOARD composed of the officers of the 


Engineers’ 


3rotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has reached 

the conclusion that repeated increases in wages fol- 
lowed by an immediate reduction in the value of the dollars 
in which the wages are paid because of the decreased pur- 
chasing power do not afford the solution of the cost of living 
problem. At a conference with President Wilson and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet at Washington on Wednesday they 
urged that the government take adequate measures “‘to re- 
duce the cost of the necessaries of life to a figure that the 
present wages and income of the people will meet’ as the 
only alternative to another increase in wages which they 
declared to be necessary under present conditions but which 
they felt would atford but temporary relief unless something 
is done to attack the problem on the side of prices. 

The foliowing statement made to the President by War- 
ren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, to which the President replied that he would 
give the matter serious consideration and see what could 
be done, was given out at the White House: 

“At a meeting of this board, held in Cleveland, the mat- 
ter of an increase in compensation commensurate with the 
condition we find because of the constantly increasing cost 
of living commodities was thoroughly and studiously con- 
sidered. We know that a widespread spirit of unrest exists 
among all classes, especially among wage earners whose 
wages will no longer provide adequate food, shelter and 
raiment for themselves and families. 

“We believe this situation is brought about mainly by 
conscienceless profiteering by the great interests who have 
secured control of all the necessaries of life. 

“At this time we find ourselves obliged to again request 
an increase in wages to meet the mounting cost of living; 
but we feel that, should this request be granted, the relief 
would be but temporary should prices continue to soar. 

“We believe the true remedy for the situation, and one 
that will result in lifting the burden under which the whole 
people are struggling, is for the government to take some 
adequate measures to reduce the cost of the necessaries of 
life to a figure that the present wages and income of the 
people will meet. Should this not be considered feasible, 
we will be forced to urge that those whom we represent be 
granted an increase in wages to meet the deterioration of 
the purchasing price of the dollar, be that what it may, 
which can be easily determined by competent authority. 

“This action may be unique and it may be properly 
termed a pioneer movement in the history of labor organiza- 
tions in seeking an audience with the Chief Executive of 
our Country and, in a manner, suggesting to him the con- 
vening of the members of his Cabinet, or that portion that 
may be quickly assembled. However, the result sought 
seems to us to justify the means, and should our efforts in 
this direction completely fail, then we will be forced to 
request for those whom we represent the granting of an in- 
crease in wages to enable them to live according to the 
American standard. 

“We invite your attention to the fact that approximately 
77 per cent of the locomotive engineers are American born 
citizens, and it may be safely stated that the remaining per 
cent are naturalized citizens, and they have, of course, a 
great interest in not only their own welfare but in the wel- 
fare of all the people, and they are not unmindful of your 
past efforts in behalf of the people, and they believe that 
they should exert every effort not only for themselves but 
for the country in general, as well as the administration 
Yet we find ourselves today earning less money than we did 
prior to the war. This can be demonstrated by simply 
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taking, as an illustration, a daily wage of $5 prior to the 
war, which at that time was worth 500 cents, and today it 
is worth approximately, judging from competent authority, 
only $2.15. 

“So, while it may be stated that we have had a substan- 
tial increase in compensation, when considering the dollar 
only as a medium of exchange our income has been sub- 
stantially decreased when compared with pre-war prices. 

“The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers appreciates 
the fact that all wages are being increased, and that con- 
stant demands are flowing to the employer and we must, of 
necessity, be mindful of the interests of our craft; but we 
do not believe that increasing the compensation, accom- 
panied by a greater increase in the cost of commodities of 
life, will produce lasting benefits to our craft or to the 
American citizen in general. 

“The unanimous opinion of the Advisory Board, our duty 
to the locomotive engineers and to our country as American 
citizens, impelled us to seek an audience with you and 
your Cabinet for the purpose of laying this situation before 
you, and we trust that you can find a way to immediately 
inaugurate executive action to remedy it. 

“We trust that you may find it consistent to give us, in 
the near future, something definite as to what we may expect 
that will aid in guiding us as to our future actions, hoping 
that you appreciate the spirit that has prompted this action 
on our part.” 

The officers of the brotherhood presented similar views 
to Director General Hines before going to see the President. 
As Mr. Hines has been devoting a large share of his at- 
tention recently both to wage demands and to the cost of 
living of the Railroad Administration employees it is believed 
he received their representations with sympathy. It is said 
that the firemen’s and the conductors’ organizations agree 
with the views of the engineers but the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen does not. The latter organization still 
has hopes of higher wages and is now before the Board of 
Wages and Working Conditions asking for further 
increases. 

Some defin'te act‘cn cn the part of the gove:nment to 
counteract the tendency of the “vicious circle” of ever- 
increasing prices and wages is likely to be forced on the 
administration by the repeated demands of the employees 
of its various branches and the industries which furnish its 
supplies. During the war period the government not only 
raised wages itself to meet the increasing cost of living 
but its example and encouragement led to other increases, 
and the higher wages, together with “profiteering,” has kept 
the cost of living ever on the jump. The Railroad Admin- 
istration raised wages and then raised rates to meet them, 
but the rate increase fell short of the amount needed and 
now large classes of the employees are asking for still 
further advances which cannot be met except by still higher 
rates unless the deficit to be met by taxation is to be still 
further increased. 

In each case the employees are able to point to some other 
branch of government activity in which higher wages are 
paid, and some officials at Washington have come to the 
conclusion that it is about time to call a halt somewhere. 
Director General Hines does not want to increase rates 
because of the influence it would have directly or indirectly 
on further increases in prices. The ideas expressed by the 
brotherhood have already become impressed on some of the 
President’s advisers, and it is believed that some action 
by the Department of Justice in an effort to get at some of 
the causes for high prices may be forthcoming. 


Cross-country flying by government aviators, as reported 
by the Director of Air Service, for the week ending July 5, 
exceeded 50,000 miles. 
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Railroads Handle Crowd During Chicago Car Strike 


Tie-Up of Local Transportation Puts a Large Burden on 


the Steam Lines 


to handle the bulk of the city’s local transportation 
on Tuesday of this week when a strike of 15,000 
employees of the street railway and elevated lines tied up 
the regular traffic channels. However, experience with a 
like situation for three days in June, 1915, enabled the 
roads to meet the increased burden placed upon them by 
the failure of the trolley and “L” service. The number of 
persons carried by the roads daily is variously estimated, 
but no accurate figures are available. The estimated daily 
traffic in 1915 was 625,000 and it is not believed that this 
number was exceeded this week, as a very much larger 
number of street vehicles, mainly motor trucks, were 
pressed into temporary passenger service. Owing to per- 
fected arrangements the traffic was handled with much less 
congestion than in the earlier emergency. One factor that 
helped out the situation at the start was the failure of the 
public to avail themselves of the steam -road facilities as 
rapidly as they were provided. As a consequence, the traffic 
did not reach its maximum until Tuesday evening or 
Wednesday morning, which enabled the roads to complete 
their arrangements in advance of the maximum load. As 
it was, little overcrowding was noted, while some of the 
roads actually provided more equipment than was necessary. 

By far the largest part of the crowd was carried by the 
Illinois Central and the Chicago & North Western. These 
roads normally carry the bulk of the suburban service since 
their lines traverse the more highly developed residence 
sections of the city from which the largest part of the down- 
town workers are drawn. The Illinois Central, which nor- 
mally handles 40,000 suburban passengers daily, carried 
about 200,000 each day during the strike, running 504 
trains in place of a normal number of 285, while the Chi- 
cago & North Western, with an average daily suburban 
business of 60,000, also handled about 200,000. The Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, a portion of whose lines also 
traverse a high class residence territory, and which normally 
handles about 25,000 people, assumed an increase of about 
60 per cent during the emergency period. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, on the other hand, which also has 
lines through extended portions of the residence district, 
conducts but a very limited suburban business. However, 
this road also made considerable addition to its regular 
service, particularly on the Evanston line, on which passen- 
ger operation had been entirely abandoned several years 
ago. During the morning and evening rush hour, a 10-min. 
service was instituted on this line as far north as Buena 
station, about six miles from the business center of the city, 
but owing to the lack of trackage space in the Union Sta- 
tion the downtown terminal for this service was placed at 
Kinzie street, within easy walking distance of the “loop.” 

The Chicago & Western Indiana, which normally handles 
only 3,000 suburban passengers, carried about 22,000 daily 
during the strike, with the use of about 37 trains in place of 
the normal number of 7. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which maintains a considerable suburban service on its line 
as far west as Aurora, traverses a district within the city that 
does not afford much patronage for downtown travel. As a 
consequence there is only one intermediate station, Western 
avenue, within the city limits. During the strike the bulk of 
the additional traffic handled by this line was from three or 
four stations just outside the city limits, the residents of 
which usually rely largely on street car service. 


i ee STEAM ROADS entering Chicago were again forced 


Entering the City 


In general the arrangements for additional service were 
provided according to plans best suited to the facilities of 
the several roads. The main problems involved concerned the 
matters of additional trains, loading and unloading, and sell- 
ing and collecting tickets. In most cases the extra train 
service was provided by abandoning the regular suburban 
schedules and substituting a shuttle service under which 
trains ran between terminals as fast as traffic conditions per- 
mitted. This was done on the Illinois Central, the North 
Western and the Rock Island. The Burlington was able to 
handle all the traffic with one or two extra trains and the use 
of additional equipment on the regular trains. 

In handling the passengers at terminals little difficulty was 
encountered in disposing of the crowds arriving at the ter- 
minals during the rush hour in the morning. The real task 
was the distribution of the passengers to the trains during the 
evening rush. This was well handled by the Chicago & 
North Western through the assignment of several tracks to 
each route, with large signs over the train gates designating 
the destination of the trains. Thus three tracks were assigned 
to trains making all station stops from Clybourn Junction to 
Rogers Park, two tracks for trains making all stops be- 
tween Evanston and Waukegan, etc. The crowds assembled 
on the concourse in front of the gates for the respective trains 
and were passed on to the platforms as fast as the trains were 
ready. At the Illinois Central terminal at Randolph street, 
which has island platforms, passengers were passed through 
the station in a continuous stream and the alternate arrival 
and departure of trains on the two tracks adjoining each plat- 
form disposed of the crowds expeditiously. 

The use of long trains with capacity crowds made it im- 
practicable for the trainmen to collect cash fares, conse- 
quently the passengers were required to buy trip or commuta- 
tion tickets before entering trains and to avoid interference 
with the regular through business of the ticket offices liberal 
use was made of temporary ticket booths for the sale of 
suburban tickets. At the North Western terminal eleven of 
these booths were erected on Madison street and Canal street 
outside the building. The Burlington and the Rock Island 
also had temporary ticket offices at the terminals, while the 
North Western also provided one or more of these booths at 
each of the outlying stations. This road largely avoided the 
collection of fares on incoming trains by fencing off the sta- 
tion platforms at the local stations and collecting or punching 
tickets as the passengers passed on to the platforms. 


ELECTRIFICATION IN ITALy.—Recent electrification of a railway 
stretch in our Northwest attracted much attention but it will 
look small beside the Italian project—the electrification of 4,000 
miles by use of Trentino waterfalls. In two of Italy’s greatest 
manufacturing cities, Milan and Turin, there is already extensive 
use of water power. The available horsepower was in 1914 less 
than Austria-Hungary’s, but territorial acquisitions have changed 
the balance, and Italy should now be able to develop more hydro- 
electric energy than any other European nation save Norway and 
Sweden. Even before the war she utilized more water than any 
other country except France and Norway. Italy was then im- 
porting nearly $40,000,000 worth of coal a year from Britain, and 
her chief complaint has ever since been that she could not get 
enough. To dig coal in England and laboriously transport it to 
the Po Valley while river energy there runs unused to sea 
typifies a kind of waste of which the world will hereafter be 
more impatient—New York Evening Post. 
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The shops of the New York, New Haven & Hartford at 
Valley Falls, R. I., were destroyed by fire on the night of 
July 26; estimated loss $130,000. The fire was started by 
lightning. 


The Tax on ice cream, “soft drinks” and similar articles 
is not applicable when such things are sold on dining cars; 
the deputy commissioner of internal revenue holds that a 
dining car is not a place of business similar to a soda foun- 
tain or an ice cream parlor. 


The Pennsylvania System federation of employees, com- 
posed of six crafts employed in the shops of the railroad, 
held their first annual convention at Columbus, Ohio, on 
July 14. The federation represents more than 40,000 men 
employed in various shops of the Pennsylvania System. 


The Track Supply Association announces that 47 firms 
have already arranged for space at the exhibit which will be 
presented in connection with the convention of the Road- 
masters & Maintenance of Way Association in Chicago, on 
September 16, 17 and 18. This is the largest number which 
has ever been recorded so far in advance of the convention. 


Members of the Committee on Electricity of the American 
Railway Engineering Association made a ten-day trip of in- 
spection over the electrified lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific in Montana 
in July. The party studied the operation of freight and pas- 
senger trains electrically, visited repair shops of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Deer Lodge, Mont., where 
electrical locomotives are maintained and went through 
power plants of the Montana Power Company at Great Falls, 
Mont., and other points. 


The train despatchers and other railroad officers who last 
year undertook to clear up the debt ($1,810) of the defunct Train 
Despatchers’ Association of America have succeeded—or have 
come near enough to success so that John F. Mackie, the former 
secretary, who was the single creditor, has given a receipt in full. 
J. P. Finan, of Needles, Cal., the secretary, informs us that in 
response to his appeal the sum of $1,652 has been received. This 
left Mr. Mackie still $158 short, but because of his pride in the 
memories of the association and his desire to see it die a re- 
spectable death, he waived the remainder of his claim. More 
than three-fourths of the money received was in the shape of 
checks for one dollar each. 


The United States Railroad Administration through its 
counsel has advised the Attorney General of North Dakota 
that it will comply immediately with the eight-hour law of 
that state as applied to women and minors, will put in ef- 
fect lower freight rates and will comply with the full-crew 
law as the result of three mandamus actions instituted by 
the Attorney General against the Director General of Rail- 
roads. The eight-hour regulation has been the law since 
July 1. The railroad Administration, which employs between 
2,000 and 3,000 women and girls in its shops and express, 
freight and passenger offices, had failed to comply with these 
laws. The writ of mandamus has been dismissed. 


The use of steel crossties, instead of wood, so as to con- 
serve our timber, is urged in a resolution which is now before 
Congress. The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce held a hearing on it last week. It was introduced 
by Representative Dyer of Missouri, and calls for an inves- 
tigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
advisability of using steel. E. H. Clapp of the Forestry 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, testified that the 
country’s timber consumption was now at the rate of three 
times the production; something must be done to restore a 
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balance between production and consumption. H. T. Doug- 
las, chief engineer of the Chicago & Alton, gave testimony 
regarding the tire requirements of the railroads and a letter 
from W. G. Bierd, federal manager of the Chicago & Alton, 
was presented, in which Mr. Bierd declared that steel ties 
have progressed beyond the experimental stage. 


Prompt diversion of non-perishable freight to another 
road is one of the measures which has been adopted by the 
United States Railroad Administration in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to deal with a strike of enginemen. A congestion of 
freight on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific due 
to this cause, was relieved by the issuance of an order to the 
effect that shipments from Cincinnati for Danville, Ky., and 
beyond, should be moved over the Louisville & Nashville, 
and delivered back to the Southern (C. N. O. & T. P.) at 
Knoxville. Shipments for Birmingham, Ala., and beyond 
were ordered to be sent through by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Northbound freight was diverted in the same manner. 
The strike was against being required to run large new 
engines of the Santa Fe type through the numerous tunnels 
between Danville, Ky., and Oakdale, Tenn. With these en- 
gines the clearance at the sides and top is so small that the 
flow of fresh air is seriously checked; so much so that in 
hot weather the enginemen have reported temperatures in 
cabs of 140 deg. F. Fans to ventilate the cabs, by air drawn 
from below the pilot, are being fitted to the engines. 


Seventeen Lives Saved 


H. M. Mayo, Superintendent of Safety of the Southern 
Pacific and other lines in Texas, in his latest bulletin to em- 
ployees (No. 23) says that the safety record of his lines,. 
always reasonably good, since December has been splendid. 
In the first half of 1918 35 persons were killed and 1,056 in- 
jured; in the same period of this year 16 were killed and 753 
injured, a saving of 17 lives and the prevention or avoidance 
of injury to 303 persons. This, says Mr. Mayo, is due to a 
greater sympathy with the safety work on the part of em- 
ployees. “It is due to a better conception of your responsi- 
bilities to each other, and to a better realization of what 
you owe your families, yourselves, and the company. Yow 
are acquiring the habit of thinking before acting. To save 
17 lives in six months is fine. You did it. But how much 
greater an accomplishment it would be to save all. Let us 
neglect no detail of condition or practice that may help to 
success. It is a grand work.” 


Blockade by a Pint of Water 


This is the heading in the New York Sun of an account 
of the stoppage of all trains to and from the Pennsylvania 
terminal, New York City, for about 30 minutes, on July 23, 
because of the failure of electric power. The mosquito, 
which once on a time stopped innumerable trains by getting 
caught between the points of a relay controlling a block 
signal, is outdone. The Sun says: 

Rainwater, after eight days of gentle persistence, suc- 
ceeded at 4:27 o’clock yesterday afternoon in seeping into 
fuse boxes in the so-called Sunnyside yards of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad in Long Island City. Probably there wasn’t 
more than a pint of the stuff that did the business, but no 
pint of booze ever accomplished so much mischief so quickly. 
For at 4:27 o’clock, trains scooting across Long Island plains 
suddenly grew tired and stopped. Trains scooting across 
the New Jersey meadows did the same. Also trains which 
had been roaring through black tubes beneath two rivers— 
the East and the North—stopped roaring and died, with 
lights out. Just for good measure, trolley cars in Queens, 

















































Nassau and Suffolk counties also stopped. The trains ad- 
vertised with important sounding names were just as im- 
potent as the dinky 5:15’s. Not until 6:15 was the mischief 
repaired and by that time even the vast waiting room of 
the Pennsylvania Terminal was hardly large enough for the 
throngs. As for the unlovely little brown and red stations 
in Brooklyn, they sent waiting crowds of suburbanites out 
into the drizzle of the cheerless Brooklyn streets. 


Net Operating Income 


The chart made by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
shows the net operating income of the Class 1 Roads in 
1919, compared with the average in the test period (1915- 
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STANDARD RETURN —-—— 1918 i9i9 
Net Operating Income, Cumulated by Months, 1918 and 1919, 
Compared with Standard Return, Class 1, 
Railways of United States 





1916-1917) on which government rental is based. The table 


gives the figures on which the chart is based. 
Average net 

operating income 

(standard return) 

in 3-year test period 


Net operating income 


earned in 1919 Deficit in 1919 
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Month By Cumu by Cumu- By Cumu- 
months lative months lative months lative 
Jan... $56,€13,00C $56,613,000 $18,783,702 ........ SS7.BIOOOO — k.ervivess 
Feb... 47,924,000 104,547,000 10,106,268 $28,889,970 37,828,000 $75,658,000 


Maica. 68,251,000 172,798,000 10,842,608 39,660,778 57,409,000 133,067,000 
April.. 67,289,000 240,087,000 26,115,214 ° 65,916,807 41,174,000 174,241,009 
May... 77,385,000 317,472.000 39,462,367 105,215,450 37,923,000 212,257,000 
June... 82,550,006 400,022,000 
july... 75,341,000 475,363,000 
August 86,260,000 562,223,000 
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Railway Men Wanted for Service in Russia 


The office of the director general of military railways is de- 
sirous of securing the services of a few good roundhouse 
foremen, car foremen, and railway store material men who 
have had experience in railway storekeeping, for railroad 
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work in Russia. A statement by President Wilson regard- 
ing the work being done by American railroads in Russia is 
given in another page of this issue. Applications should be 
addressed to “Office Director General Military Railways, 
2709 Munitions building, Washington, D. C., Attention Lieu- 
tenant R. G. Cole,” and should .give applicant’s experience 
in detail. The machinist and car foremen will be paid $2,- 
000 a year and all expenses, including uniform, etc., and will 
rank as second lieutenants in the Russian Railway Service 
Corps. The store material men will be ranked as either first 
or second lieutenants, receiving $2,500 or $2,000. 


The Dunkirk Wreck and the Deadly Angle Cock 


In a letter to the editor under the above title, which appeared 
on page 92 of the July 18 issue of the Railway Age, the following 
statement was made near the end of the closing paragraph: 

“Had the angle cock been as far back as the water station pans 
the A. S. A. brake would have stopped the train without any col- 
lision whatever.” The meaning of this sentence was obscured 
through the inadvertent omission of a word. The sentence should 
have read as follows: ‘Had the angle cock been turned as far 
back as the water station pans, etc.” 


Half a Million Billionths, Plus 


United States District Judge Hollister, at Cincinnati, has 
entered a decree in the foreclosure suit of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York et al. vs. The Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton Railway Company et al., confirming the sale of 
four parcels of securities to Herbert Shaffer as representa- 
tive of the purchasers of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railway Company. These securities represented all the 
property of the C. H. & D. not sold with the real estate, 
rolling stock, etc., more than a year ago. Receivers are di- 
rected to turn this property over to Shaffer upon the pay- 
ment of the purchase price, $45,085. After certain deduc- 
tions, the receivers are ordered to pay the balance to hold- 
ers of claims allowed by court. The face amount of these 
claims is $79,201,177, and under the order of Court the divi- 
dend is calculated at $0.0005005155 on each $1 (otherwise 50 
cents on $1,000). 


Labor Day to Be Devoted to Propaganda 
Against Return of Railroads 


Labor day activities and oratory this year are to be de- 
voted to the single purpose of promoting the campaign of 
the railroad labor organizations to prevent the return of the 
railroads to their owners, according to plans being worked 
out by the Plumb Plan League and the American Federation 
of Labor. The plan is to have speeches in favor of the 
Plumb plan in every community in the country and that ali 
the usual activities of the day, such as speeches, meetings 
and parades, shall be used to call attention to the campaign 
of the labor organizations to have government control of 
the railroads continued until the present wave of opposition 
to government ownership shall have had an opportunity to 
subside and the prospects for the carrying out of the Plumb 
plan or some other plan which will give labor a large degree 
of control over the railroads appear more propitious than at 
present. It is also reported that a movement is on foot to 
call the day “Nationalization Day” rather than “Labor Day,” 
on the theory that the word “nationalization” in some meas- 
ure relates to the proposed plan of having the government 
buy the railroads and turn them over to the control of the 
employees. 

It is understood that the leaders of the Plumb plan or- 
ganization are not so optimistic as to expect the adoption 
of their plan in the near future, but that their primary ob- 
ject is to prevent the restoration of private management 
until circumstances shall be more favorable to their ulti- 
mate purposes. Considerable pressure is being brought to 
bear on members of Congress to influence them to oppose 
the return of the roads, which the President has stated will 
take place at the end of the year, and those who recall the 
abject surrender of Congress to the demands of the brother- 
hoods at the time of the passage of the Adamson “eight- 
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hour” law are inclined to listen with some interest to a rumor 
that the labor organizations are planning a call for a na- 
tion-wide strike if necessary by way of protest against any 
move for the return of the railroads, because there is still no 
more machinery for dealing with such a situation than there 
was at the time Congress passed the Adamson law because 
it thought it the only way to prevent a strike. 


Federation of Labor Demands Agreement 


Representatives of the Railroad Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are in Washington threatening to 
order a general strike on August 1 unless the Railrad Ad- 
ministration will enter into a comprehensive agreement on 
wages and working conditions. A committee of 100 shop- 
men, representing the six different crafts, conferred in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday with Director General Hines. Mr. 
Hines advised them that the Railroad Administration would 
enter into an agreement and he expects to give them a de- 
cision on the wage question without delay; and as to work- 
ing conditions he has given no decision, but the strike seems 
to be temporarily averted. Following the interview with 
Mr. Hines, E. M. Buell, assistant president, wired the chair- 
men throughout the country that there must be no stoppage 
of work until the conclusion of the negotiations. 


Association of Railway Executives’ Meeting 


The standing and law committees of the Association of 
Railway Executives met at the New Haven board room, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, Friday morning, July 
25, and in the afternoon the member-roads of the association 
met. After the meetings, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman 
of the association, said: 

“The railroads have had under consideration today a num- 
ber of important matters, including the question of the 
maintenance of the properties while in the possession of 
the government, remedial legislation to accompany the re- 
turn of the railroads to private operation, and the formation 
of a proposed national equipment corporation. 

“The question of maintenance during federal control is 
now being investigated and considered by both the Railroad 
Administration and by the railroad companies. Sufficient 
data has not yet been secured to lead to any conclusion, but 
it is hoped and expected that with all the facts in hand an 
amicable understanding can be reached between the govern- 
ment and the railroads as to the extent to which they have 
been properly maintained while in the government’s pos- 
session. 

“Within a short time the railroads expect to submit to 
the House Committee on Interstate Commerce substantially 
the same recommendations for remedial legislation as were 
submitted by them to the Senate Committee in January of 
this year. In order to show precisely the form which these 
recommendations would take, they have been reduced to 
the phraseology of a bill. The only change of importance 
will be the substitution of a board of transportation for the 
secretary of transportation with a seat in the President's 
cabinet as originally proposed. 

“For some time we have had under consideration with 
the government the formation of a national equipment cor- 
poration to take up and finance in a single operation a large 
part of the equipment contracted for by the government, 
and allocated by it to the various railroad companies. Some 
time ago we submitted to the roads belonging to this asso- 
ciation the report of a committee of bankers on a proposed 
national equipment corporation. Our member-roads having 
equipment valued at approximately $250,000,000, have signi- 
fied their willingness to finance this through this proposed 
national equipment corporation. The participation already 


‘assured represents over 70 per cent of the value of the 
equipment allocated to roads belonging to this association. 
The matter has been referred back to the special committee 
on allocation and financing of equipment, which has been 
empowered to negotiate the details and arrangements neces- 
sary for the formation of the proposed national equipment 
corporation. The facts of the situation have been communi- 
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cated to the government, which is understood to be ready 
to negotiate the matter to a conclusion. 

“The railroad companies have made every effort to co- 
operate with the government in this matter, and many of 
the strongest railroad systems which could make thoroughly 
satisfactory other arrangements, have nevertheless elected 
to join in this general movement in the belief that relation- 
ship with the government will be simplified and that the gen- 
eral railroad situation will be benefited by such co-operative 
action.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M, Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next convention, May 5-7, 1920, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeEMURRAGE OFFicERS.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING CAR SUPERINTENDENTS.—E, H. Thayer, 
St. Louis-San Francisco R, R., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTsS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
“hicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BacGace AGEents.—E, R, Reynolds, 
> G. W. R. R., Chicago. Next meeting, November 11-13, 1919, New 
Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS,—J. 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN ELeEctkIc RarLtway Assocration.—E. B, Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. Next convention, October 6-10, Atlantic City, 

AMERICAN ELectric Rar-way Manuracturers’ Association.—C, F. J. Dell, 
50 E. 42nd St., New York. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD MASTER TiNNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipg Fitrers’ 
AssociatTion.—Otto E. Schlinck, 185 W. 5th St., Peru, Ind. 
Seep Rane AssociaTion.—J. E, Fairbanks, 75 Church St., New 
ork: 
Section I, Operating (including former activities of Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents), 
Section II, ngineering (including former activities of American 
Railway Engineering Association and Railway Signal Association).— 
E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Signal Division.—H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York. 
Section III, Mechanical (including former activities of Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Section IV, Traffic (including former activities of Freight Claim Asso- 
ciation). 
Section V, Transportation (including former activities of Association 
of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers), 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores (including former activities of Rail- 
way Storekeepers’ Association), 
AMERICAN RaILway Bripce anp Buriiptnc Association.—C, A, Lichty, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Next 
convention, October 21-23, 1919, Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN RaILWwAy ENGINEERING AssocIATION.—(See American Railroad 
Association, Section II, Engineering). 

AMERICAN Rattway Master Mecuanics’ Assocration.—(See American 
Kailroad Association, Section III, Mechanical). 


AMERICAN RAILWAY PERISHABLE Freicut Assocration.—E, F. McPike, 135 
E. llth Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 24 Wednesday in March 
and September. 

AMERICAN Raitway Toot Foremen’s Assoctation.—R. D, Fletcher, 6202 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Next convention, August 27-29, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, 

AMERICAN Society For TestinG Matertars.—C, L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

AMERICAN Society oF Civi,_EnGineers.—Charles W. Hunt, Engineering 
Societies Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. Regular meetings, 
Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, except July and August, 33 ° 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Suort Ling Raiiroap Association.—T. F, Whittelsey, 708 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN TRAIN DespatcHers’ Assocration.—D, L. 
Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F, J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 
Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway Craim Acents.—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 

J., Jersey City, N. J. Next meeting, May, 1920, Atlantic City, N. J. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway ELvectricaL ENGINgEERS.—Jos. A, Andreucetti, C. 
: N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Next meeting, 
October, 1919. Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLWwAy TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Section I, Operating). 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountING OrFicers.—(See 
American Railroad Association, Section V, Transportation), 

BripGE_ AND BuitpinGc Suppty Men’s Assocration.—M. J. Trees, Chicago, 
Bridge & Iron Company, Chicago. Next annual convention, October 
21-23, 1919, Cleveland, O. 

CaNnaADIAN Rartway Crurn.—James Powell, 46 Aberdeen Ave., St. Lambert 
(near Montreal), Que. 

Car ForemMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
_and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF St. Lovuis.—Thomas B. Koeneke, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., St. I cuis, Mo. Regular meetings, first Tuesday 
in each month, American Hotel Annex, St. Louis, Mo, 
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CentraL Raitway Ctus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November, and 2d Friday in 
January, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cuier INTERCHANGE Car INspectors’ AND Car FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
W. R. McMunn, New York Central, New York. 

Cuier INTERC HANGE Car INspectors’ AND Car ForeMen’s Supply MeEn’s 
Association,—D, B. Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., 
Chicago. 

EASTERN RarLtroap Association.—D. G. Stuart, Washington, D. C. 

Freight Craim Association (See American Railroad Association, Section 
IV, Traffic). 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF CHuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3rd Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLacksMITHS’ 
worth, B. & O., Lima, Ohio. Next convention, 
Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet’ Association.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, May, 1920, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
1961 W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. 
ber 2-5, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND Master Painters’ Association.—I*, W. Hager, 
1323 Hurley Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. Next annual convention, Octo- 
ber 21-23, 1919, American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. : 
Master Car AND LocoMoTiveE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
ANd Canapa.—A, P. Dane, B. & M.. Reading, Mass. Next conven- 

tion, September 9, 1919, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Master Car Bui_pers’ Association,—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section III, Mechanical). 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY AND UTILITIES’ COMMISSIONERS. 
James B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next annual con- 
vention, October 14, 1919, indianapolis, Ind. 

NaTIONAL Foreicn Trape Councit.—O, K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
‘ork, Next convention, May 12-15, 1920, "San lrancisco. 

NatTionAL Rartway Appttances Association.—C. W. Kelly, 
Co., Peoples Gas Bildg., Chicago. 

New ENGLAND RaiLtroap CLus,—W, E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting 
months of June, July, August and September. 

New York RaiLroap Cius.—Harry D, Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting. 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Niacara Frontigk Cark MeEn’s AssoctaTIon. George A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Irisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in 
each month, Tenjost Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paciric Rariway CLus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

RaiLway ACCOUNTING OrFicers’ AssociATion.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Raitway Business Association.—lrank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Next annual meeting, December, 1919, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Raitway Clusp or Pitrtspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month except June, 

July and August, Colonial Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RaiLway DeveLopmMeNt Association.—D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

RatLway ELectric Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 
General Electric Co., Chicago. 
Railway Electrical E ngineers. 

Railway EguipMent MANUFACTURERS’ Assocrtation.—D. L. Eubank, Galena 
Signal Oil Company, Richmond, Va, Next annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1919, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

RAitway Fire Protection AssociATIon.—G. L. Ball, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry., St. Louis, Mo. Next annual meeting, October 21-23, 1919, 
La Salle "Hotel, Chicago. 

RAILWAY REAL Estate ASSOCIATION, 
Richmond, Va. 

RaiLway SiGNnal Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, En- 
gineering Section, Signal Division). 

RAiLway Storekeerers’ Association.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores). 

RatLway Suppty MAnuracturers’ Association.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssocIATIon.—G. A. Nel- 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 

P. J. McAndrews, 
Next annual convention, September 


Assoc1atTion.—A. L. Wood- 
August 19 ai, Hotel 


AssociaTion.—Wm, Hall, 
Next convention, Septem- 


Kelly-Derby 


Association.—J. Scribner, 
Annual meeting with Association of 


James P. Nelson, President, C. & O., 


ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASSOCIATION. 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. 
16-18, 1919, Chicago, 

Sr. Lours Rattway CLur.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular mectings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

SiGNAL AppLiaNce AssocitATion.—F. W. 
County, New York. 

Society oF Rattway FinancraL Orricers.—L. W. Cox, 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RartLway CLus.—A. pS Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga, Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and Piedmont Hotel 
Atlanta, 

SouTHERN Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 


Edmunds, West Nyack, Rockland 


1217 Commercial 
Next annual meeting, October 16-17, 


November. 


Suppty Association oF AMERICAN RaiLway Toot ForEeMEN’s Assocm- 
tion.—C, N. Thulin, Duff Manufacturing ne 935 Feoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. Next convention, August 27-2 , Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago, 

Track Surprty Association.—W. C, Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Next annual convention, September 16-18, 1919, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. 

TRAIN Despatcuers’ Association oF AmMerIcA.—J. P. Finan, A. T. & S. F. 
Ry., Needles, Cal, 

TRAVELING ENGiNeERS’ Association.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, O. Next annual meeting, September 16-19, 1919, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

WESTERN Association Or Suort Line RarLroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco. 

Western RAILway CLtus —J. M. Byrne, Chief Clerk to Mechanical Assist- 
ant, Central Western Region, 547 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and August. 

WESTERN Society or EnGineERs.—Edgar Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 


Block, Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except 
July and August. 
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Traffic News 
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Edwin Kluever, assistant general freight agent of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected president of the Cleveland Traffic Club. 


Representative Black has introduced in Congress a bill 
directing the President to grant reduced rates over railroads 
under federal control one and one-third fare for the round 
trip to passengers attending conventions, meetings or con- 
gresses of religious, charitable and other organizations or 
associations. 


The Canadian National Railways, in the five months Janu- 
ary-May, transported from the seaboard 116,328 home-com- 
ing troops, in 318 trains, an average of 366 men per train or 
about 33 in each car. Each of these train movements in- 
cluded also the movement of an empty train in the opposite 
direction, and the total train mileage was 539,212, the average 
length of the trip of each loaded train being 848 miles. 


Seven cents, instead of five cents, is now the fare for a large 
portion of the street car rides in B rooklyn, N. Y., where hitherto 
the rate has been five cents. This increase is brought about by 
abolition of the practice of giving free transfers at 959 points 
where these have been given to passengers changing from one 
car to another. Now, passengers must ask for such transfer 
when keginning their journey, and must pay for it two cents 
At 49 places the issuance of free transfers, allowing the pas: 
senger to ride over two lines for a single five-cent fare, will be 
continued. It is estimated that the additional two-cent collec- 
tions wili increase the annual revenue of the Brooklyn Rapid 


Transit Company by $1,200,000. 


The Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd., at the out- 
break of the war had in commission in the Atlantic and 
Pacific services 38 steamships with an aggregate gross ton- 
nage of 341,399 tons. Since August, 1914, the construction 
of four steamships, having a gross tonnage of 67,000 tons, 
has been completed and 12 steamships of 76,000 gross tons 
have been purchased within the same period. During the 
war 15 steamships were lost by enemy action or through ac- 
cidents at sea and eight have been sold to the British gov- 
ernment and one to an Indian prince who later presented it 
to the British government for use as a hospital ship. A 
ship 625 ft. long, having a gross tonnage of 22,000 tons, is 
now being built at the Clyde yards of the Fairfield Ship- 
building & Engineering Company, while work will soon be 
started on the building of three passenger ships of inter- 
mediate class for the Atlantic service. At the end of the 
last fiscal year the company had in ocean service 28 steam- 
ships of a gross tonnage of 264,430 tons, and 6 steamships 
under order or purchased but not delivered having a gross 
tonnage of 88,600. 


Tobacco Association Co-operates 
in Heavier Car-Loading Campaign 


The Tobacco Association of the United States at its recent 
annual meeting adopted resolutions that the members of the 
tobacco trade as far and as soon as possible adopt as a standard 
the 48-inch by 46-inch hogshead, which was recommended by 
the Railroad Administration on the ground that a large saving 
in car space and a much heavier loading of tobacco can be made 
in a hogshead of that size, which admits of loading in the caf 
side by side and then double decking. The resolutions call atten- 
tion to the advantages of standardization: Recooperage is de- 
creased to a minimum insuring arrival at destination in better 
order; the cylindrical hogshead, which shape does not stand 
shipping, can be done away with. Several of the largest export 
firms have adopted this size hogshead and others have express¢ 
their intention to do so. The railroads are requested to see that 
full size cars are furnished and that agents understand the neces- 
sity of full and careful loading. 
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Commission and Court News 
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Foreign Railway News 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has submitted a report on its investiga- 
tion, conducted at the request of Director General Hines, 
into the controversy between coal operators as to the re- 
lationship of rates on bituminous coal by rail-lake-and-rail 
from Ohio and West Virginia to the northwest to rates by 
rail all the way from Illinois and Indiana mines, which re- 
lationship was changed by the increases resulting from Mr. 
McAdoo’s General Order No. 28 last year. The commis- 
sion finds that there has been no recognized relationship be- 
tween these rates and that therefore, there is none to be 
restored. 


State Commissions 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 
trict, announces that freight and passenger tariffs issued by the 
United States Railroad Administration, and now in force, will 
be accepted as legal tariffs by the commission when the railroads 
are returned to their owners. This does not mean formal ap- 
proval of the rates in such tariff; they will be subject to protest, 
complaint and investigation, the same as is the case, under the 
law, with rates established by the carriers. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
District, acting on a complaint from the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, holds that under the full-crew law of New 
York every passenger train of five cars or more must have a 
baggageman—whether there be or be not any baggage to be 
handled. The commission says that the law is very clear on 
this point, and calls attention to the general practice of re- 
quiring that the baggageman shall act when necessary, in 
place of a brakeman in the protection of the’ train from 
collision. 


Court News 
Federal Employers’ Liability 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that 
an employee in a local switching crew at a station in New 
Jersey, injured while setting a brake on an open coal car 
being switched between sidings, the car having come from 
Pennsylvania consigned to a company in New Jersey, was 
not engaged in interstate commerce so as to bring his case 
within the federal act—D., L. & W. v. Peck, 255 Fed. 261. 


Hours of Service Act 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, holds that 
where a railroad detained train crews in service more than 
16 hours, it cannot excuse the violation of the law because 
an accident occurred at a point some distance from division 
points, where it could have sent relief crews, since section 3 
of the act, relieving railroads in case of casualty, does not 
relieve from the duty to exercise diligence to comply with 
the act—G., C. & S. F. v. U. S., 255 Fed. 753. 


Doing Business in District 


The federal district court in Massachusetts holds that a 
railroad company which operates no line of road within a 
federal district, but merely maintains an office therein for 
the solicitation of passenger and freight business, paying the 
rent and salaries of the employees, is not doing business nor 
is “present in the district,” in such sense as to be subject 
to suit in the federal court therein—Davis v. Baltimore & 
Ohio, 256 Fed. 407. Decided February 11, 1919. Graustein 
v. Rutland, 256 Fed. 409. Decided March 4, 1919. 








American Rail for Danish State Railways 


Sophus Berendsen, Inc., have announced the placing of an 
order for 2,000 tons of rail with the United States Steel Products 
Company. The rail is to be supplied to the Danish government, 
and if the quality of the rail proves satisfactory, it is expected 
that the government will accept shipments of 2,000 tons per 
month, not including curve rails, frogs and switches. 

The rail is a special section, formerly supplied by manufac- 
turers in England and Germany. It is said that the purchasers 
experienced some difficulty in getting an American concern to 
roll a rail of special section, but that the United States Steel 
Products Company went to considerable trouble to meet every 
requirement of the purchaser. 


Siberian Railroad Management 
Petitions Authorities for Loan 


The management of the Atchinsk-Minusinsk Railway has 
petitioned the authorities for a loan to be used to survey a 
railway from Menisseisk to Tomsk and thence to Tara, a 
distance of 800 miles. This line would be the central section 
of the proposed North Siberian main line extending from 
Krasnufinsk eastward and paralleling the existing main line. 

It is stated that there are 1,000 loaded freight cars between 
Manchuria and Irkutsk waiting to be forwarded. The rail- 
way situation is said to account for wide difference of prices 
at Manchuria and at points farther westward. For example, 
an arshine (28 inches) of Chinese cloth costs 8 rubles at 
Manchuria, 12 rubles at Tchita, and 23 rubles at Irkutsk, al- 
though the freight per arshine is calculated at 2.10 rubles 
from Manchuria to Irkutsk. 

Arrangements were made to ship 140 cars of freight west 
of Blagovyeshtchensk by the Amur Railway in February and 
that 68 cars were to be loaded with fish. Owing to the cutting 
of the Amur Railway line by insurgents, this program could 
not be carried out fully. 

From April 1 on, all freight rates are to be increased, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, so that they will be 10 times 
as high as those prevailing up to July 10, 1917. 


“Railway Nationalization in Japan” 


The Railway Age is in receipt of a copy of “Railway Na- 
tionalization in Japan,” a 200-page book with pages 8 in. by 
12 in. in size and in English, issued by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment Railways of Japan. The book is a general review 
of ten-years’ progress of the Japanese Railways under unified 
state management from 1907-8 to 1916-17, including the re- 
port for the fiscal year 1916-17. It is profusely illustrated 
and in addition to giving the detailed figures of finances and 
operation gives also a history and description of the Japanese 
lines, details concerning the stations, cars and locomotives, 
etc., information concerning the through traffic arrangements 
to China, Manchuria, Russia, etc., as well as data concerning 
the wages and treatment of employees, etc. As the title in- 
dicates, emphasis is placed principally on the difference be- 
tween the lines under private control in 1906 and the gov- 
ernment owned lines of today as shown by the increased 
weight of engines, larger capacity cars, etc. The book is 
especially interesting to American readers, however, be- 
cause of the descriptions and diagrams given of the equip- 
ment in use and other valuable information relating to the 
physical and traffic characteristics of the Japanese system. 

The figures concerning the operation of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment Railways show that on March 31, 1918, the govern- 
ment lines had a mileage of 5,206 as compared with 5,094 in 
the year preceding. In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1918, 
the “working revenue’ was $91,763,000 as compared with 
$70,628,000 in 1917. Operating expenses totaled $42,185,000, 
leaving a profit of $49,578,000, as compared with $40,046,000 
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in the preceding year, the operating ratio being 46 per cent 
in 1917-18, as against 43 per cent in 1916-17. The balance 
after the deduction of inspection and survey charges, addi- 
tional works expenses, subsidies to light railways and inter- 
est charges, amounted to $21,790,000 in 1917-18, as compared 
with $17,497,000 in 1916-17. The figures show that in 1917-18 
the passengers carried totaled 245,234,480, as compared with 
197,043,320 in 1916-17, and that the passenger revenue was 
$37,080,000 as against $29,373,000 in the year preceding. The 
freight ton miles totaled 5,033,344,000, bringing in a revenue 
of $43,862,000, a considerable increase over the ton miles of 
4,179,135,000, yielding a revenue of $34,666,000 in 1916-17. 
The average receipts per passenger mile remained the same 
over the two years, namely .67 cents, but the revenue per 
freight ton mile in 1917-18 was .87 cents as against .83 cents 
in 1916-17. The average trainload showed an increase over 
the two years from 128 to 142.6. 

On March 31, 1918, the Japanese Government Railways 
owned 2,827 locomotives, 6,903 passenger cars and 46,600 
freight cars. 


The Russian Railway Service Corps 


In a message to the Senate regarding the reasons for send- 
ing United States soldiers to Siberia, President Wilson has 
given an explanation of the operations of the Russian Rail- 
way Service Corps. He says in part: 

“In February, 1919, as a conclusion of negotiations begun 
early in the summer of 1918, the United States accepted a 
plan proposed by Japan for the supervision of the Siberian 
railways by an international committee, under which com- 
mittee, Mr. John F. Stevens would assume the operation of 
the Russian Railway Service Corps. In this connection it 
is to be recalled that Mr. John IF. Stevens, in response to a 
request of the provisional government of Russia, went to 
Russia in the spring of 1917. A few months later he was 
made official adviser to the minister of ways and communica- 
tion at Petrograd under the provisional government. At the 
request of the provisional government, and with the support 
of Mr. John F. Stevens, there was organized the so-called 
Russian Railway Service Corps, composed of American en- 
gineers. As originally organized, the personnel of this corps 
constituted 14 skeleton division units as known in this coun- 
try, the idea being that these skeleton units would serve .s 
practical advisers and assistants on 14 different sections of the 
Siberian Railway and assist the Russians by their knowledge 
of long-haul problems as known in this country, and which 
are the rule and not the exception in Siberia. 

“Owing to the Bolshevik uprising and the general chaotic 
conditions, neither Mr. Stevens nor the Russian Railway 
Service Corps was able to begin work in Siberia until March, 
1918. They have been able to operate effectively only since 
the railway plan was adopted in February, 1919. 

“The most recent report from Mr. Stevens shows that on 
parts of the Chinese-Eastern and Trans-Baikal Railway he 
is now running six trains a day each way, while only a little 
while ago they were only able to run that many trains a 
week. 

“In accepting the railway plan it was provided that some 
protection should be given by the allied forces. Mr. Stevens 
stated frankly that he would not undertake the arduous task 
before him unless he could rely upon support from American 
troops in an emergency. Accordingly, as provided in the 
railway plan and with the approval of the interallied com- 
mittee, the military commanders in Siberia have established 
troops where it is necessary to maintain order at different 
parts of the line. The American forces under General Graves 
are understood to be protecting parts of the line near Vladi- 
vostok, and also on the section around Verchne Udinsk. 
There is also understood to be a small body of American 
troops at Harbin. The exact location from time to time of 
American troops is, however, subject to change by the di- 
rection of General Graves. 

“The instructions to General Graves direct him not to in- 
terfere in Russian affairs, but to support Mr. Stevens wher- 
ever necessary. The Siberian Railway is not only the main 
artery for transportation in Siberia, but is the only open ac- 
cess to European Russia today. The population of Siberia, 
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whose resources have been almost exhausted by the long 
years of war and the chaotic conditions which have existed 
there, can be protected from a further period of chaos and 
anarchy only by the restoration and maintenance of traffic 
on the Siberian Railway. 

“Partisan bands under leaders having no settled connec- 
tion with any organized government, and bands under lead- 
ers whose allegiance to any settled authority is apparently 
temporary and transitory, are constantly menacing the op- 
eration of the railway and the safety of its permanent struc- 
tures. 

“The situation of the people of Siberia meantime is that 
they have no shoes or warm clothing; they are pleading for 
agricultural machinery and for many of the simpler articles 
of commerce upon which their own domestic economy de- 
pends and which are necessary to fruitful and productive 
industry among them. Having contributed their quota to 
the Russian armies which fought the Central Empires for 
three and one-half years, they now look to the Allies and 
the United States for economic assistance. 

“The population of western Siberia and the forces of Ad- 
miral Kolchak are entirely dependent upon these railways 

“The Russian authorities in this country have succeeded in 
shipping large quantities of Russian supplies to Siberia, and 
the Secretary of War is now contracting with the great co- 
operative societies which operate throughout European and 
Asiatic Russia to ship further supplies to meet the needs of 
the civilian population. The Kolchak government is also en- 
deavoring to arrange for the purchase of medical and other 
Red Cross supplies from the War Department, and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross is itself attempting the forms of relief for 
which it is organized. All elements of the population in 
Siberia look to the United States for assistance. This as- 
sistance can not be given to the population of Siberia, and 
ultimately to Russia, if the purpose entertained for two 
years to restore railway traffic is abandoned. The presence 
of American troops is a vital element in this effort. The 
services of Mr. Stevens depend upon it, and, a point of seri- 
ous moment, the plan proposed by Japan expressly provides 
that Mr. Stevens and all foreign railway experts shall be 
withdrawn when the troops are withdrawn. 

“From these observations it will be seen that the purpose 
of the continuance of American troops in Siberia is that we, 
with the concurrence of the great allied powers, may keep 
open a necessary artery of trade and extend to the vast popu- 
lation of Siberia the economic aid essential to it in peace 
time, but indispensable under the conditions which have fol- 
lowed the prolonged and exhausting participation by Russia 
in the war against the’ Central Powers. This participation 
was obviously of incalculable value to the allied cause, and 
in a very particular way is a commendation to the exhausted 
people who suffered from it to such assistance as we can 
render te bring about their industrial and economic rehabili- 
tation.” 


Railways of Northern China 


In the claim of China for the abrogation of the treaties and 
notes concluded with Japan on May 25, 1915, which claim was 
printed in the Congressional Record of July 25, 1919, there occur 
the following paragraphs dealing with the railway situation: 

“The meaning of this Japanese succession to German rights 
in Shantung is best illustrated in the railway situation arising 
out of Japan’s exercise of two of the ‘other railway rights’ that 
were vested in Germany. 

“Although Japan’s claim now before the peace conference, iM 
so far as it relates to China, is confined to the ‘railways and 
other rights possessed by Germany in respect of Shantung Prov- 
ince,’ she has pressed (in a set of secret agreement and notes 
concluded on September 24, 1918) on China the acceptance of the 
view that her first demand in Group I—which is substantially 


repeated in her conference claim—covers the German rights to 
finance, construct, and supply the materials for two lines 0! 
railway running into the two other Provinces of Kiangsu and 
Chihli, though starting in Shantung. 

“Tf the peace conference concede this Japanese claim, the 
following formidable situation will be created: Through the 
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trans-Shantung Railway, with its western or inland terminus 
at the provincial capital of Chinanfu where it flanks the north- 
ern section of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway—built by the Ger- 
mans—Japan will at once dominate the whole of Shantung as 
well as the northern half of this important trunk line. Then, 
by financing, constructing, and supplying the materials for the 
first of the aforesaid ‘two lines of railway’—i. e., a line from 
the city of Kaomi, on the trans-Shantung Railway, to a point 
strategically dominating the southern or British constructed 
section of the same Tientsin-Pukow Railway—Japan will prac- 
tically master the great railroad linking Tientsin (the port of 
Peking) and north China with the Yangtze Valley and south 
China. 

“Next, by financing, etc., the second of the ‘two lines of rail- 
way'—i. e. a line practically extending the trans-Shantung 
Raifway from Chinanfu, where it will bisect the Tientsin- 
Pukow trunk line, to a point westward on the Peking-Hankow 
Railway—Japan will flank the other of the two trunk lines con- 
necting Peking and north China with central and southern 
China. (It is important to note that the administration of a 
Japanese constructed railway in China goes far beyond that of 
any other foreign constructed railway in China, including even 
those constructed by Germany in Shantung. It means that the 
railway is practically manned by Japanese, to the exclusion 
even of Chinese; that the railway is policed by Japanese gen- 
darmerie and is guarded by Japanese troops along its entire 
length. That is the danger.)” 


Railway Material for South Africa 


Purchases of railway supplies from the United States are 
again bothering the British House of Commons. The Times, 
London, in a recent issue reports the following: 

In reply to Mr. Houston (West Toxteth, C. U.), who asked 
the president of the Board of Trade whether, in view of the 
friendly relations existing between the South African and 
British governments, he could state why the former had 
placed important orders for railway material in America in- 
stead of in this country, seeing the necessity of finding work 
for the people of Great Britain and for maintaining her ex- 
port trade. 

Colonel Amery, Under-Secretary for the Colonies (Bir- 
mingham, Sparkbrook, C. U.), said: Some of the orders 
were placed by the South African authorities in the United 
States before the armistice at a time when it was impossible 
to supply railway material from this country. As regards 
70 locomotives, which have been ordered since the armistice, 
I am informed that the British offers in respect both of price 
and of date of delivery were so unfavorable that the South 
African authorities felt themselves obliged to go further 
afield. Forty of the locomotives, however, were, I am glad 
to say, ordered in Canada. I would remind the honorable 
member that the policy on which the governments of the 
Empire have agreed is that of preference, in contracts, to 
the produce and manufactures of the Empire, and not merely 
to those of the United Kingdom. Contractors in this coun- 
try cannot expect preference from other governments in the 
Empire, except as against foreign countries. 

[The orders in question are the 30 Mountain type loco- 
motives ordered from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
40 of the same type ordered from the American Locomotive 
Company (Montreal Locomotive Works) as reported in the 
Railway Age of February 7.—EpiTor.] ‘ 

Mr. Kellaway, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Muni- 
tions (Bedford, C. L.), replying to Mr. Houston, said that 
arrangements had been made to sell to the South African 
government a quantity of 75-lb. flat-bottomed rails, pay- 
ment to be made from a grant of $2,500,000 by the British 
government in respect of services rendered by the South 
African government in connection with the transport of 
troops and material during the war. The rails to be sup- 
plied were not required by the British railway companies, 
there being sufficient material of this class to meet home 
requirements in addition to those of South Africa. No roll- 
ing stock was to be sent to South Africa and special arrange- 
ments were being made to bring over as rapidly as possible 
to this country all the surplus railway material in France 
Suitable for the re-equipment of British railwavs. 
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Railway Financial News 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—Wm. A. Read & Co., New York, have 
bought from the company and resold to the public $10,000,000 
two-and-a-half-year to five-year six per cent collateral trust 
Canadian Northern notes. These notes are secured by the 
deposit of $14,286,000 Canadian Northern guaranteed general 
mortgage four per cent bonds due 1934. These pledged bonds 
are guaranteed, principal and interest, by the Canadian govern- 
ment. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—This company 
has sold to a syndicate of bankers, headed by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the First National Bank, the National City Company 
and the Guaranty Trust Company, all of New York, $15,000,000 
ten-year six per cent refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, July 1, 1919 to July 1, 1929. The bankers are offering 
these bonds to the public at 98, yielding over 6% per cent in- 
terest on the investment. These bonds are part of a total 
authorized issue of $20,000,000 series “A” bonds issued under 
the refunding and improvement mortgage, which mortgage 
also secures the company’s 4 per cent 20-year European loan 
of 1910 and its 20-year 4% per cent debentures of 1911. 


Erir.—The New York & Erie second mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
of which $2,149,000 are outstanding, maturing on September 1, 
are being paid or extended at the option of the holder by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New York, and Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. 
The extended notes bear 5 per cent interest and are due Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and the holder of each thousand-dollar bond, 
which is extended, receives $27.50 in cash. In other words, the 
new bonds are offered to holders of the old bonds at a price 
to yield 5.20 per cent interest. 


Railway Construction 


Grand TRUNK WEsTERN LinES.—This road is enlarging its 
freight handling facilities at Belsay, near Flint, Mich., where the 
construction of switching yards with a capacity of 500 to 600 cars 
has already been started. The layout will also provide for a 
large roundhouse which will be built in the future. 


Missouri Paciric.—The L. J. Smith Construction Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been awarded a contract for filling five 
bridges on the White River branch of the Missouri Pacific near 
Hollister, Mo. This company has sublet the placing of 1,000 cubic 
yards of reinforced concrete on the same job to the J. W. McMur- 
ray Contracting Company, Kansas City. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—A contract has been given to H. O. 
Young, Savannah, Ga., to build a freight warehouse for the 
Savannah & Atlanta in Savannah. It will be a one-story 
building of wood frame sheathed with galvanized iron, 40 
ft. wide and 320 ft. long. The work is to be started at once 
and will cost about $10,000. 


St. Joun & Quepec RAILWAY —This company has completed 
the work since January 1 on the section from Gagetown, N. B., 
to Westfield, 37.92 miles, and the entire line of 158.83 miles is 
expected to be in operation early in August. 


WINCHESTER & WESTERN: This company has completed 
track laying on 28 miles of its new line, between Winchester, 
Va., and Wardensville, W. Va., 40 miles, on which work was 
started in 1916. Track laying is now under way between 
Shiloh and Capon Springs, on about 6 miles. The line will 
have maximum grades of 3 per cent, and maximum curva- 
ture of 12 deg. The Intermountain Construction Company, 
Winchester, Va., has the contract to build the line. The 
railway company expects to develop a traffic in lumber, iron 
ore, livestock, fruit and forest products. W. B. Cornwell, 
Winchester, Va., is president, and William Morgan, chief 
engineer. 
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Locomotive Deliveries, Week Ending July 19 


The following new locomotives were shipped to railroads 
under federal control during the week ended July 19: 


Works Road, No. Type 
fé ? = eee 4 USRA 6W. Sw. 
Amciican........ ee 3S a Se See e 8 USRA 6W. Sw. 
\’ ME ov cwce eames d2dnee 3 USRA Mallet 
15 
Ss Se SS Aer 7 Santa Fe 
ay, ll ESR ae ee 1 Mallet 
eS A Se Aeeerereee rs 6 USRA Mikado 
0 Re ks ae coe 1 Mallet 
Baldwin......+... 2 a eh: Sere ree 2 USRA Pacific 
Yo 2) See eer re 1 USRA Santa Fe 
OS) Sarre 2 USRA Santa Fe 
a, RANE Maddaenesmeewere 1 Pacific 
3 A) Se. eee eee ee } = Mallet 
22 
WO hn cdatawnrente 37 


Locomotive Deliveries in June 


The Railroad Administration has compiled the following 
statement of locomotives shipped for the month of June: 
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Tue Sun Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has ordered 100 50-ton 
10,000 gal. tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


THe NortH AMERICAN Car Company, Chicago, has ordered 
fifty 40-ton 8,000 gal. tank cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company, Chicago. 


Wits & Patterson, San Francisco, Cal., Victor Labadie, 
traffic manager, are in the market for 25 standard 8,000 gal. tank 
cars equipped with steam coils for handling vegetable oils im- 
ported from the Orient. 


Passenger Cars 


THe HAvANA CENTRAL OF CuBaA is in the market for 8 first- 
class passenger coaches and 12 third-class passenger coaches, 


Six rigid air ships of improved type, representing succes- 
sive stages of development, are under construction for the 
3ritish Navy at a cost of about $11,000,000. 


An Early Train Ferry.—There has recently come into the 
possession of one of our staff, says the Railway Gazette, 
London, a copy of a limited autograph edition of the “Remi- 
niscences of General Herman Haupt,” who was chief of the 
Bureau of the United States Military Railroads in the Civil 








On order prior 


to Federal control 





a ae 
Name of road Region Type No. 
ee fae 2 oe Perec Cent. W. .......+++++---Mountain ......-. 2 
3,2 th F eee ON, fare rrr eer POE pwcdkineé ses 8 
te Ge ccvecensceewseonas Allegheny ........2-.cccercecccoecceseceees ve 
a Gh. oscteccncssesrenee / aaeeeeny spol acwis $k Cea ee CAREER AER RENO ea 
a: eae ye MEET eee e cence ee eeees a 
i A Are a Aer Bee 1 
Cc “0S Sas Cent. W. ....-ganta Fe 2 
i a Serer MONEE: .vcaceactecgese ee sacaveccees 3 
a ED Saar rr ePOCRROMAS 2c ccc cece cc crercccccorccrscoeres an 
DMM sreocitixcteere eens NE: ono 6:60:06 Kee bw REGED ERECONE CD OC RHOE:D 
ee SS eer SMT, big bcos ca pe¥eleeretds<dremennns 
ey, ee re NE. oo d5:d bb Sen ka dees # OER SRR ERE ROA ED oe 
-— * aa ES EO POOR EOE TT ae 
a a. Maran aevenecrceese ee We pace ee Rese aserve neers ce ceeenae ‘a 
& S| ae ye PRES Sy I Se ee erry ee se 
N. . eee ree en re re et Te on 
N & ae ePOCEROMEAS 6 oc cc ccc cc cect ccc ccccvves 3 
te 8 eer AMNGGRERY occ rc ccccccceesresesnercerssees << 
= eer By EERE OT POT rt ie re s 
22), Se BE er EE caeaerenexs 1 
nM Mevkesensendcegees -Ailegheny ancanaanee SE. cir ancces 1 
3« MN. cicsasneasenuus RO eer ee ia 
— Lees newerweweeeun SNR TEE! a wen win phaln-a Weel Santa Fe . 18 
_  g See = errr Santa Fe ......... 3 
ot. Ee aéaceneaewe'anke sen: ME. cecnscewatetintned See a 
VIG fo cctcccvscoees SOR ioc csek oder cgadteeewerseeevener en ae 
BU. éércccneoes eeMIGRORY co cccciccccrerecereretcoereorensere 
2 3S See CN 6 ce rs o6 60 eR aw pees Hae be eEC ESRC OMeS 
jt Sh Jee pO crs cccnneteerescteecectoneseceenee 
,  wcrseceescenes - Cent, Fs chiles eh Wii elie @ RA Ra ae ROM Ie 6 
BO. Fale. cseveccoencses i Cle wedee dane 08s Sebrereretneee siren ee es 
TO. io ckivxneenes ET Se ee er ee TT 45 


Constructed in 
railroad shops 
aie ae att Fe on SS ES Rat 


USRA orders 
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Type No. Type No. Total Builders 
EPECAECTASE ROSSER WA. cicdakeinmetnaeeels wa 2 Baldwin 
ee eee seeee oe Sake Reeve Cw wae wns 8 Baldwin 
re OU Mees GN  ancnéieesoneaeéiws Bing 20 American 
USRA 6-w. Sw... ee .  Tidguephieiein$ eae Ok oe ~ 1 saldwin 
bee  xkbdrass Raweeewess = 13 Baldwin 
ret er ae oe Aha L SEDO e Se 1 saldwin 
at caacnipaeataaen wre es saa: Wout incense eiretigeen er eared i si 2 Baldwin 
wis wine tae wien. coe +e a eeCnmE ame eden.se Sia 3 Baldwin 
USRA Mountain.. DC eaecatae We eae Sis 1 3aldwin 
USRA Pacific De cr la diSietaease cuaeealncala's ie 3 saldwin 
USRA Mikado ie) aaattacanmaretgns aakanca me 5 American 
USRKA 6-w. Sw... TA. Aniann thacebcebaatgrend bare tas ve 5 American 
USRA 8-w. Sw... satis a areca etc ae 6 3aldwin 
USRA 8-w. Sw... Rr ais ecaincs ee eee ne asc or 5 Baldwin 
eas MR 4 aanbtem aa aale seers } a 10 Baldwin 
USRA Mallet Be guaret na eweee ees oa 20 American 
seco secs cececcces en ° gisele whcwe eareiele ee 3 3aldwin 
USRA 6-w. Sw... ee oa 4 American 
ee | a res cre ee ere a 12 American 
AAS SRE TO ee Cea eeedabitamehea 0s 1 Baldwin 
soci ales te deakite ivan ace . ge ae aele eth ace’ oi 4S 1 Baldwin 
USRA Mountain..  erteiaieeiitwss. ae 2 Baldwin 
EE ee er eres id esis ha ter eae A Beal a“ 18 Baldwin 
par eusan mare Sess alae ee a ae Liekeain eeeaewEe eos 3 Baldwin 
ati ile stricta CD a Domiiakraselnehin esate 6 3 Baldwin 
USRA Mallet ... - taewhunanamhane dave _ 2 American 
USRA 6-w. Sw... Deere eee siae cece a a 3. American 
RT Pe ee wis eae 1 1 Penn. R. R, 
re aad iain a ata a ears ori eS eee 9 9 Penn. R. R, 
i Olid sc eos ake oe ee rn 1 1 So. Pacific 
Eye Peas Reet eee a soe . eee 1 1 So. Pacific 
Cr nkae dct ames atbhee 112 Se ee ee > 169 











Freight Cars 


Tue Texas & Paciric is in the market for 110 tank cars. 


Tue CuesapeAKe & Onto, Richmond, Va., is inquiring for 


12 12-yd. air dump cars. 


Tue Artuur J. Dunxte Company, New York, is inquiring 
for fifteen kerosene or gasoline driven cars. 


O. B. Cintas, Havana, Cuba, has ordered 25 cane cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 


Tue IstAnp Rerintnc CoMpaANy has ordered 1,400 tank cars 
from the General American Tank Car Corporation, Chicago. 


Tue GENERAL CHEMICAL Company, New York, has ordered 
five steel flat cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, 
Chicago. 


Tue HAvANA CENTRAL OF CUBA is in the market for 500 30- 
ton box cars, 500 25-ton flat cars, and 50 15-ton narrow gage 
cane cars. . 


War. Therein is a reference to a subject which has been much 
in evidence recently in connection with the train ferries 
from Richborough and Southampton. It is difficult, without 
local knowledge and a large scale map, to reconstruct the 
situation that gave rise to the events about to be related, so 
it must suffice to say that in the autumn of 1862 the Con- 
federate forces, under Lee, were on the south side of the 
Potomac river and in command of certain railway com- 
munications from Washington southwards, and thus sever- 
ing the army of the Potomac at Washington from that on 
the Rappahannock. What Haupt did to remedy this was 
to lash two canal barges together by long timbers bolted 
transversely and to lay thereon eight tracks, each track 
being of sufficient length to hold one car. The loaded cars 
were put on the ferry at the advanced base of the Federal 
army on the Orange & Alexandria Railroad, towed down 
the Potomac to Acquia Creek, a distance of 60 miles; there 
again put on the rails and conveyed to Fredericksburg 98 
the Rappahannock river and the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad. This, we should say, was the first 
military train ferry. 
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The Camden Forge Company, Camden, N. J., has opened 
a district sales office at 2 Rector street, New York, with 
Samuel W. Hilt as manager. 


The Page Steel & Wire Company, New York, has opened 
a branch office at 29 South La Salle street, Chicago, and an- 
other in the Book building, Detroit. 


H. A. Wolcott has been appointed district manager of the 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, for the 
Chicago territory, with office in the Lytton building, Chicago. 


George C. Isbester, district sales manager of the Rail Joint 
Company, with headqugarters at Chicago, has resigned to 
become district sales manager of welded and weldless prod- 
ucts for the American 
Chain Company, Inc., 
with headquarters at 
Chicago, effective Au- 
gust 1. Mr. Isbester 
was connected with the 
mechanical department 
of the Great Northern 
Railway at St. Paul, 
Minn., from 1897 to 
1899, leaving the Great 
Northern at this time 
to go to the Sargent 
Steel Company, with 
headquarters at Chi- 
cago. He remained 
with this company until 
about 1902, when he 
went with the Q & C 
Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, 
afterwards becoming 
vice-president of that 
company. In 1912 he left the Q & C Company to go with 
the Rail Joint Company as district sales manager, which 
position he held until his change as noted above. Mr. Is- 
bester has been a director of the National Railway Appli- 
ances Association for several years until his resignation 
recently. During the war Mr. Isbester served in the United 
States Naval Reserve Forces as Lieutenant Commander, hav- 
ing been on active duty from April, 1917, until he was placed 
on the inactive list during May, 1919. He was recalled to 
active duty on July 28, 1919, to be sworn in as Commander 
in the supply corps. He was selected for promotion from 
lieutenant commander to commander by the Board of Se- 
lection, and after receiving his promotion he was again de- 
tached from active duty. Commander Isbester has also 
served with the Illinois Naval Militia for ten years, 





G. C. Isbester 


D. C. Schultz, Sr., who has had a wide experience in the 
design and sale of Morgan & Northern cranes, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Pittsburgh Crane & Equipment 
Co., with headquarters at Sharpsburg, Pa. 


Frank O. Leitzell, assistant to the general manager of the 
H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
an engineer-salesman in the sheet and tin mill specialties de- 
partment of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., has completed a new 
puddling mill at Dover, with a main building 390 ft. by 77 
ft. and an adjoining wing 90 ft. by 60 ft. The entire output 
of the mill is distributed by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chi- 
cago. 


J. Leonard Replogle, president of the American Vanadium 
Company, New York, also president of the Wharton & 
Northern Railroad and chairman of the board of directors of 
the Wharton Steel Company, who, during the period of the 
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war was director of steel supplies for the War Industries 
Board, has had conferred upon him by the French Govern- 
ment the decoration of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
in recognition of services rendered by him in the Allied cause 
during the war. 


The National Railway Appliance Company, New York, has 
completed arrangements for the sale in the Eastern and 
Southern states of a line of car heaters, including the Jewel 
hot blast forced ventilation stoves and Cutler-Hammer elec- 
tric heaters. 


John J. Greer, president of the J. J. Greer Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., which operates commissaries and boarding 
camps on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and also news service and hotels 
on the latter road, died suddenly at the Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on July 19. He was about 60 years old. 


Theodore L. Dodd & Company, 80 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, have been appointed western sales representatives 
for the Worth Steel Company of Claymont, Delaware, man- 
ufacturers of high grade steel for railroad uses in connection 
with fire boxes and boilers. This company has a 160-in. mill 
with 4 100-ton open hearth furnaces. It was formed by 
former members of the Worth Brothers Company, of Coates- 
ville, Pa., which concern was sold to the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany several years ago. 


Kenneth R. Hare, whose appointment as district manager 
for the Transportation Engineering Corporation, New York, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was briefly noted in our issue 
of July 25, was grad- 
uated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
in 1911 with the de- 
gree of electrical en- 
gineer, Mr. Hare hav- 
ing previously spent 
his vacations on rail- 
road location and con- 
struction in Northern 
Minnesota, as concrete 
inspector and later in 
connection with transit 
and level work, esti- 
mates, etc. He also did 
considerable work in 
connection with the 
electrical construction, 
installation of dynamo 
electric machinery, 
transformers and 
switchboards for the 
Duluth Edison Com- 
pany, and the General Electric Company. After graduation he 
took the test and shop course at the Schenectady works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, following this, in 1912, with construc- 
tion and meter work for the Great Northern Power Company, 
Duluth, Minn. Later, in the same year, he was appointed 
chief electrician for the Northern Pacific Railway, in charge 
of all electrical work from St. Paul to the Pacific Coast. In 
1915 he was appointed associate editor, and later became 
managing editor of the Railway Electrical Engineer, pub- 
lished by the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New 





K. R. Hare 


York. He left this position in 1917 to enter military service 
as first lieutenant in the Ordnance Department. In 1918 he 
was appointed, on behalf of the government, assistant super- 


intendent of the munition plant of the American Can Com- 
pany, Kenilworth, N. J., in direct charge of the high explosive 
plant, remaining in that position until the work of the plant 
was about finished. He now becomes district manager of the 
Transportation Engineering Corporation, which is the au- 
thorized representative of the Edison Storage Battery Com- 
pany in the sale of storage batteries to railroads, and of the 
Automatic Transportation Company in the sale of industrial 
trucks and tractors to railroads. Mr. Hare is in charge of the 
territory in the Middle West, including Chicago, St. Louis 
and other important railroad centers. 











American Car & Foundry Company 


The war activities of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany afford an interesting commentary on the adaptability 
and efficiency of the organization. This company alone built 
all of the specially designed railroad guns mounted for the seven- 
and eight-inch guns and twelve-inch mortars used by the 
American army. Furthermore, nearly all of the six-inch gas 
and ten-inch high explosive shells used by the Americans 
were manufactured by the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. With the cessation of hostilities there came, of course, 
a large number of cancellations of war orders and the com- 
pany which had $290,000,000 of business on‘its books at the 
beginning of the year had $100,000,000 business on its books 
at the end of the fiscal year (April 30) 1919. The manage- 
ment of the American Car & Foundry Company has made 
special efforts to develop the manufacture and sale of mis- 
cellaneous supplies. The profit from this business has proved 
satisfactory and it would seem that the experience with war 
business would further aid in the development of this de- 
partment. 

Despite very heavy taxes estimated at $24,000,000, the in- 
come account of the company shows a large margin over 
dividend requirements. Net earnings after deducting ex- 
penses and taxes amount to $17,273,000. From this is charged 
out $5,501,000 for renewals, replacements, new patterns, etc., 
leaving $11,772,000 net earnings, comparing with $11,283,000 
net earnings in the previous fiscal year. Dividend require- 
ments (7 per cent on the preferred and 8 per cent on the 
common) call for but $3,000,000 added to the reserve for gen- 
eral overhauling, $2,400,000 added to the reserve for dividends 
on the common stock and $1,872,000 added to surplus. The 
company had on April 30, 1919, net working capital exclusive 
of reserves, $23,799,000: 

In studying the accompanying balance sheet for the com- 
pany for June 30, 1919, it should be borne in mind that the 
American Car & Foundry Company was awarded an order 
for 31,000 out of the total 100,000-freight cars purchased by 
the Railroad Administration. These cars are in the process 
of construction and materials for completion of the order 
are included in the materials on hand, as itemised in the bal- 
ance sheet shown below. The company received orders for 
10,000 cars for Italy and 3,250 cars for India during the fiscal 
year. 

ASSETS. 

Pemenete week Pitt AOOURs. ... idee ceece bi were sneanswaens $67,525,272 
Cam te Hoe i. TAB. oc cccccsccsnses — 
Add: For expenditure for additions to plants 

ES cichneddas oe OoKcepeoebeaaeews 742,740 

Current Asscts ...... 
Matcrials on hand, inventoried at cost or less, 

and not in excess of present market prices. 


Accounts and notes receivable.. 
U. S. Certificates of indebtedness ard Libertv 


RA 0a he now 0 Dale bl a ee hee ee ain 110,266,605 
$46,276,398 
14,024,529 


I Aa aed Givin ditt or iA ad moe RG acne a 32.052,000 
Siocks and bonds of other companies at cost 
S-Re ecaschisad FOR Ne Re Va wes Re wee Rene 1,070,091 
Cash in banks and on hand.............-.. 16,843,587 
$177,791,877 
LIABILITIES 
I II | NI ooo ae daw aw hue ib SRR ee $30,000,000 
ee I oo aera ph wath ee lad OW Sa ow AR olan 30,000,000 
I a SP Faas Gal a al rani we ale nor 73,152,326 
Accounts payable, and bills payable not due, 
and pay rolls (paid May 10, 1919)...... $34,357,156 
United States Railroad Administration, ad- 
Ween TOG WRORCTNISs 66.6 ccc ctcweess dees 13,195.170 
Provision for federai income and war profits 
BT ET TET TEER TOTO CT TET 24,475,000 
Dividend Ne. 81, on preferred capital stock 
a , . Ree ee 525,000 
Dividend No. 67, on common capital stock 
| OF=E SS See 600.000 
re Or ee ee a 13,315,030 
For insurance sy Dalits at tas al 0 val othe ater eee cae $1,500,000 
For general overhauling, improvements and 
I vee a ans ata a celn bene gaa 4,191,967 
For dividends on common capital stock, to 
be paid when and as declared by Board of 
i rk ae ina hated Gig Neo wa eROCS 7,200,000 
For improving working conditions of em- 
SE sin tid. ewe tikes ee eees enn chemeneoes 513,063 
I Da 0g 8: we ea niacin gos mae aie a a Raw Ww eee 31,324,521 
$177,791,877 
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Railroad Administration 


Federal and General Managers 


J. B. Carothers, assistant to the federal manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Western Lines, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, O., has had his jurisdiction extended over the de- 
partments of fuel and locomotive operation. 


Operating 
H. R. Frierson, trainmaster on the Central of Georgia, with 
office at Macon, Ga., has been transferred to Savannah, to 
succeed C. E. Scarborough, who has been assigned as trick 
despatcher at Columbus; and F. D. Barnes, road foreman of 
engines, has been appointed trainmaster of the Macon di- 
vision, with headquarters at Macon, vice Mr. Frierson. 


T. W. Crowley, superintendent of the Adirondack division 
of the New York Central, with office at Utica, N. Y., has 
been transferred to the St. Lawrence division, with head- 
quarters at Watertown, vice J. W. Evans, deceased, and 
C. H. Calkins, assistant superintendent at Buffalo, has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Adirondack division to 
succeed Mr. Crowley. 


F. J. Gavin, general superintendent of the Western district 
of the Great Northern, with office at Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed general superintendent of the Lake district 
with headquarters at Superior, Wis., vice G. S. Stewart, de- 
ceased, and J. H. O’Neill, terminal manager of the Puget 
Sound district, United States Railroad Administration, has 
resumed his position as general superintendent of the West- 
ern district of the Great Northern, with headquarters at Se- 
attle, vice Mr. Gavin. 


E. W. Lollis, division superintendent on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been transferred to the Illinois division, with headquar- 
ters at Savanna, IIl., succeeding L. T. Johnston, who has 
been transferred to the Green Bay division, with headquar- 
ters at Green Bay, Wis., to succeed C. H. Buford, who has 
been transferred to the Sioux City division, with headquar- 
ters at Sioux City, Iowa, in place of M. L. Larsen, who has 
been assigned to other duties. 


Traffic 


The authority of R. A. Ebe, live stock agent of the East- 
ern Lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Baltimore, 
Md., has been extended to cover both B. & O. Eastern and 
Western lines and allied lines. 


Charles D. Quinn, chief clerk in the general freight office 
of the Louisville & Nashville, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
succeeding G. C. Devol, resigned. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. W. Kern, who has just returned from military service 
abroad, has been appointed roadmaster on the [Illinois Cei- 
tral, with headquarters at Water Valley, Miss., succeeding 
C. A. Maynor, who has been transferred to Memphis, Tenn. 
to take the place of J. L. Downs, who has been transferred 
to Champaign, IIl., to succeed F. B. Oren, who has resigned 
to enter private business. 


Obituary 


W. M. Blount, assistant to president of the America® 
Short Line Railroad Association, died on July 27, at Union 
Springs, Ala. 
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The posters of the War and Treasury departments which, 


in large numbers, are now seen everywhere in railroad 
stations, afford a good index of the effi- 


Good Taste ciency of the station master. They 
in Passenger give loud testimony to his taste and 
Stations neatness—or the lack of these qualities. 


There are numerous villages, here and 
there, in which the railroad station is the most prominent— 
or the only—public building in which neat “housekeeping” 
is exemplified. We have seen such stations. There are also 
a good many stations of the opposite kind—a fact which, 
perhaps, it is not necessary to recall to our readers. These 
posters—large and small, colored and plain, of pleasing 
design and some not so pleasing—are issued quite frequently, 
and the care which the regional directors have been taking 
to prescribe exact and detailed rules for putting them up 
in waiting rooms (and cars) suggests that they call for ser- 
ious attention. Ragged edges and big spots of dirt, when 
added to carelessness in posting or in selecting places for 
posting, spoil much of the good effect which it is desired to 
produce. The station master who neglects these details is 
to be classed as inefficient. This may sound like a rather 
severe indictment, but will not the testimony of all first- 
class trainmasters confirm it? In short, the agent who man- 
ifests taste and neatness is the same one who stands at the 
head in plain business efficiency, is he not? The idea of 
taste has been too intimately connected with the idea of 
“frills’ and other elements usually associated only with 
Pullman and dining cars; but there is danger of becoming 
too contented in that notion. There is much truth in the 
old saying that “the beautiful is as useful as the useful, and 


‘ sometimes more so.” 


The recent strikes on the railways, especially the widespread 
strikes of shop employees, have demolished the last argu- 
’ ment in favor of government operation 
Union Agree- that had been left standing. This was 
ments Become _ the argument that government operation 
“Scraps of Paper” would prevent strikes. There were no 
serious strikes on the railways under 

government operation as long as the government promptly 
advanced wages every time a class of employees ask it. 
Strikes began as soon as wage demands were not complied 
with, just as they did under private operation. One of the 
notable features of these shop craft strikes is that they are 
“illegal.” Probably they do not violate any governmental 
statute, but they violate the laws of the unions whose mem- 
bers have struck. These employees through the officers of 
their unions have made certain agreements with the govern- 
ment. These agreements were still in existence since neither 
the government nor the officers of the unions had given notice 
of their abrogation. Most of the strikes have been avoided 
by a self-constituted organization formed by the unions in 
Chicago, The officers of the unions have ordered all the 
men to return to work until a strike vote can be taken, but 
the number of men out continues to increase. The govern- 
ment has encouraged railway employees to organize in order 
that it might have responsible unions to deal with. If, how- 
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ever, the men will not be led by their “leader” and strike in 
violation of their agreement with the government, their agree- 
ments become mere “scraps of paper,” and if union agree- 
ments are to become merely “scraps of paper,” what is the 
use of making them? 


The belts used under passenger cars for driving car lighting 
generators are a constant expense, an occasional cause of 

: lighting failures, and are frequently 
an aggravation to the operating man 
who is not entirely in sympathy with 
the trials and tribulations of the car 
lighting man. These operating men 
know, however, that the electric systems are the best for gen- 
eral car lighting service and that the belts are the only kind of 
generator drive which heretofore has met all requirements. 
Attention is now called to two gear and shaft generator drives 
which have appeared in the field. In years past experiments 
were made with generators mounted directly on the axle and 
with flexible shaft drives, but nothing was developed which 
met with all the requirements. The makers of the new gear 
and shaft drives have profited by the experience of automo- 
bile manufacturers as they have adopted designs similar to 
those which have stood up under hard service in automobiles 
and have produced equipment which bids fair to be a strong 
competitor of the belt. 


Car Lighting 
Generator 
Belts 


Three years ago this month some highly interesting and 
important conferences took place at the White House in 
Washington. The four brotherhoods 
of railway train service employees had 
demanded the basic eight-hour day 
time and a half for overtime. The 
Conference Committee of Managers, 
representing the railways, had refused to grant the demands, 
but had offered to submit all the points in controversy to 
arbitration. ‘The representatives of the employees had de- 
clined to submit anything to arbitration and threatened’ to 
call a strike unless all their demands were granted. Presi- 
dent Wilson asked the representatives of both the railways 
and the brotherhoods to meet him. He told the Conference 
Committee of Managers that it must withdraw its demand 
for arbitration and grant the employees the basic eight-hour 
day. The Conference Committee refused to do so. President 
Wilson then sent for the railroad presidents and told them 
the same thing he had told the Conference Committee of 
Managers. ‘The railroad presidents stood firm for arbitra- 
tion. The result was that the heads of the brotherhoods 
ordered a strike, and President Wilson recommended and 
Congress passed a law requiring the railways to grant the 
basic eight-hour day. Some important changes have oc- 
curred in the official personnel of the railroads since then. 
Instead of their operation being in charge now of a number 
of presidents, it is in charge of just one President., There 
was an important conference between this one President and 
the officers of the railway shop crafts’ organizations this 
week. It also was held at the White House. The shop 


History Repeats 
Itself, With 
Variations 


